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PREFACE 


What you will find in the pages ahead is an 
account in words and pictures of what I have seen, 
heard and felt during several trips to the Soviet Un- 
ion. Each visit marked my acceptance of an invi- 
tation extended by the Union of Soviet Writers. 
The first came through Freedomways, a splendid 
New York-based quarterly publication. Now, thir- 
teen years later, I know how deeply I have been 
enriched by those collective experiences. Still it 
would be dishonest of me not to admit that I made 
my first trip with mixed feelings of a healthy curios- 
ity and a less than healthy apprehension. 

As one who since childhood has always yearned 
to see foreign lands I wanted to see the much talked 
about U.S.S.R. Why, then, was I at all hesitant? 
The reason is simple. Like many of my countrymen 
I too for many years have been systematically pro- 
gramed by our news media to regard the Soviet 
Union as a rather dreadful place. From most of 
what I had seen, heard, and read through our news 
media the Soviet people languished under the con- 
trol of a sternly repressive leadership. Even today 
the U.S.S.R. is cryptically described in America as 
a territory “behind the iron curtain’. 

The U.S.S.R. is still referred to as a place where 
the freedom of individuals to act upon their own 
initiative 1s never tolerated. It has been described as 
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a cheerless land. Soviet citizens, we hear, move 
mechanically in performing their assigned duties. 
One therefore envisions a populace bereft of spirit 
and lacking any hope of escaping the eye of the 
repressive “big brother’’. Religion, we havé been 
told, is not permitted in that “‘godless” land. More- 
over, its citizens-at-large are neither well fed, well 
clothed nor well housed. Finally it has been reiter- 
ated that the non-white nationals of the Soviet 
Union, along with Soviet women, are hobbled by 
racist and sexist discrimination. 

By way of contrast we in America are condi- 
tioned by the same news media to accept our self- 
declared status of overall superiority as indispu- 
table fact. To do less is to be suspected of varied 
offenses, from an unbecoming lack of patriotism to 
treason. It is self-reassuring therefore, for those 
who know no better to believe the very worst of the 
U.S.S.R. and the very best of ourselves. Such self- 
congratulating bias is hard to relinquish. My own 
viewpoint differs. As an Afro-American and for 
reasons purely historic it must differ. 

The American experience as I have been com- 
pelled to live and know it forces me to view the 
world, my country, and myself in a different way. 
And what irony indeed lurks herein. The very 
experience that evokes my different view is precise- 
ly what roused my subconscious apprehension of 
what I might find in the Soviet Union. I now 
clearly see that during those moments of doubt and 
fear I was seeking a way of dodging any repetition 
of hurts I had previously known. The burnt child 
fears the fire. Have I not known repression and 
denial of my human rights in my own country? Did 
I want to see that-— feel its ugly presence all over 
again? Had I not seen—and fe/t—enough of it in 
Latin America and Africa? No matter that it was 
not, in those places, directed at me. As a human 
being who knew pain I felt it just the same. 


Still I wanted to go-to the U.S.S.R. And in my 
desire to see it, first hand, I faced this question. 
How could I be certain, without seeing, that the un- 
pleasant picture drawn by our news media was 
entirely accurate? Might it not be wise to reserve 
judgement long enough to seize this chance to 
make my own investigation? I struggled further to 
bring reason into clear focus. Why would an estab- 
lished cultural unit of a great nation extend the 
resources of its hospitality to me, unknown to 
them, if its intentions were not sincere? Then reas- 
on triumphed. Now fourteen years later I am 
deeply grateful that it did. 

In three preceding works, one published in 
America, I have presented in words, drawings, and 
photographs my impressions of several areas of the 
vast and varied U.S.S.R. Because of the aforemen- 
tioned negative picture of the Soviet Union and the 
way it warps the thinking of so many, I choose in 
these pages to focus upon its more positive fea- 
tures. This does not mean that I am blind to Soviet 
shortcomings. Bureaucracy there irks me as much 
as it does at home, and I attribute individual rude- 
ness to those guilty of it rather than to Soviet 
socialism itself. Shortages of consumer goods we in 
our country take for granted are far less important 
to me than the first-rate Soviet medical and dental 
care I have received free of charge. Having seen 
some in the U.S.S.R. who drink too much I hope 
for their sakes that they will seek and find help for 
that form of illness. Because I accept the fact that 
anti-social behavior along with many other human 
weaknesses exist among all peoples I do not expect 
those of the U.S.S.R. to be angels. Therefore my 
view of them, as of other humans, cannot be one of 
idolatrous worship. At the same time I am no 
cynic. 

I have come to know that the positive elements of 
Soviet life are what give this nation of varied peo- 
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ples and cultures its strength and unity. And, make 
no mistake, the Soviet peoples are unified and will 
defend their country if forced to. Yet I have heard 
them over and over express their desire for peace. 
And I believe them. By arriving at and adhering 
steadfastly to such conclusions I have discovered 
that the U.S.S.R. is made up of humans not unlike 
ourselves. Today’s threats of nuclear mass destruc- 
tion can become tomorrow’s vaporizing reality. 
And in such an event, to quote an old American 
Negro spiritual, ““There’ll be no hidin’ place down 
here’. A peaceful coexistence of the world’s peo- 
ples is the only solution. Among the sane of this 
earth the alternative is unthinkable. 

So I offer herewith this summation in words and 
pictures of my observations of positive aspects of 
life in the Soviet Union. The areas covered are 
Turkmenia, Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, Kirghizia, and 
Kazakhstan in Central Asia. In Transcaucasia I 1n- 
clude Azerbaijan, Armenia, Georgia and the 
Autonomous Republic of Abkhazia. There is a 
glimpse of Latvia here, too. And of course all of 
our visits have taken us to Moscow where we have 
dear and close friends. Our travels have convinced 
us that all of the aforementioned places do truly 
form a friendly family of peoples. So this is my sim- 
ple offering. Needless to say, I render it with enthu- 
siasm and with love. 

I shall not give a detailed account of my impres- 
sions of the U.S.S.R. What Iam going to tell you is 
more like explanatory notes to my drawings and 
photographs presented in this book. 
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Red Square in Moscow 





Monday afternoon, and there we were in Mos- 
cow! Jack O’Dell and I followed Jean Bond as the 
three of us were escorted through the open door of 
the Aeroflot jet that had brought us from New 
York. It was past mid-November, and cold. From 
the top of the stairway we saw four smiling per- 
sons, two women and two men, looking directly 
our way as we descended. A light snow fell from 
the slate blue-gray sky as the quartette greeted us 
with warm welcomes of handshakes and bouquets 
of flowers. Each in turn introduced himself and 
herself in flawless English. 

‘So this is your first time in Moscow. Was your 
flight a pleasant one?” 

Our collective affirmatives pleased the lady. She 
was Freida Lurie, a plump pink-cheeked woman of 
middle age whose reddish-blonde hair peeked 
beneath a fur hat. Obviously she was in charge. We 
assured her that such had been the case and that 
our landings in London and Moscow had been ever 
so easy. She smiled. 

“Our Aeroflot pilots, you see, are noted for mak- 
ing what we call ‘soft’ landings. We are told by 
those who travel a lot by air that Soviet pilots are 
quite good.” 
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Collecting our passports Freida excused herself 
momentarily to address the younger woman. Tall, 
chic and twentyish, Nadia Pribytkevich was a 
translator and interpreter employed by the Writers’ 
Union. Both she and Freida were native Musco- 
vites. As the two women conversed quietly in Rus- 
sian, Alexander Nikoliukin, a professor of Philol- 
ogy at the Institute of World Literature, spoke. 

‘‘We want you to enjoy this trip to our country, 
and we shall see to it that you enjoy it in spite of 
our notorious winter weather.”’ His smile expanded 
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Jean Bond made quite a hit 








Freida Lurie 





with the next reassuring words: ‘“‘But even though 
the cold is not really bad yet you will not have to 
endure it beyond Thursday. You will then be going 
to Tashkent in Central Asia. There the climate is 
much warmer than that of Moscow.” 

We noticed that Freida and Nadia who had 
quietly slipped off were returning with a porter. 
The latter pushing our luggage on a hand truck, 
motioned us to follow him outside. With Freida 
leading the way we were passed through customs 
with scarcely a moment’s pause. Just outside a 


sleek black limousine awaited us. Jack whispered 
to me, “It’s a Chaika. I’ve read about it. That’s the Moscow 
most expensive car made here ... the Cadillac of the —eeseeEesesese 
U.S.S.R. They are not sold on the open market but 
used exclusively for official purposes.” 

The car’s plush interior was quite roomy and 
comfortable. On our way into the city we learned 
that Nadia would accompany us to Uzbekistan. 
Later we would visit the Republic of Georgia, and 
then return to Moscow before moving on for a 
glimpse of Leningrad. But it was Moscow itself 
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A summer day in Moscow 





that intrigued us now and as we entered its main 
thoroughfares our conversation gave way to a 
silent observing of the sights of the city. If I was 
astonished by Moscow’s immensity and cleanliness 
I was equally astonished by the huge flow of motor 
traffic and overall appearance of its citizens. Gorky 
Street teemed with both on their way home from 
work. The former moved smoothly, ever careful to 
obey traffic signals and strict traffic-controllers at 
intersections. There was no “‘running”’ of red lights, 





The people we saw in Moscow were a far 


cry from the Muscovites we had heard 


about back home in America 
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After a daily round of 
shopping in Moscow 


no impatient sounding of horns. Underground 
crossings beneath the wide boulevard provided 
pedestrian safety from traffic. Space was abundant. 

I took a careful look at the people. What I saw 
bore little resemblance to the word caricatures of 
them I had read at home. What I saw were Musco- 
vites of varying ages, shapes, and sizes. But for the 
fur hats worn by both sexes they could have been 
pedestrians along New York’s Fifth Avenue. Nor 
were they wearing expressions of the enslaved I had 





expected to find. Some paused to look at the win- 
dow displays. To my surprise the shops were enli- 
vened with colorful Christmas decorations. Clus- 
ters of men and women disappeared through the 
entrances marked “‘M’’, the famed Metro or under- 
ground railroad. My own later rides on it were safe 
and comfortable and the fare was five kopecks, the 
equivalent of seven cents. Moreover, each station 
was an individually designed model of elegance. 

As we continued to watch the sights I recalled 
hearing in America that foreigners were not 
allowed to take pictures in the U.S.S.R. With some 
hesitation I asked Freida and Nadia if that was 
true. They laughed. ““Why of course you may take 
pictures. Everyone who comes to Moscow, espe- 
cially for the first time, brings a camera and uses it. 
Certainly you may take as many pictures as you 
wish, except inside Lenin’s Tomb.” 

A bit later, in the room we shared at the modern 
Hotel Rossia near Red Square, Jack O’Dell made 
this wry comment as we prepared for supper. 

“Well, my friend, we have had our initial glimpse 
of the city we have been told by our press at home 
is the world’s citadel of repression and evil. There is 
more yet to come. I hope you’re ready for it.” 

Like many other world capitals, Moscow 1s a 
blend of the traditional and the new. Church build- 
ings with their onion-shaped gold-leafed domes 
still nestle comfortably in areas of the city where 
one finds high-rise skyscrapers of steel and con- 
crete. Yet the abundance of space prevents Mos- 
cow’s streets from becoming canyons oversha- 
dowed by mountainous structures. Moreover, 
parks with their greenery provide welcome relief 
not only to the eye but to nerves as well. The 
Writers’ Club on Herzen Street 1s one of Moscow’s 
pleasant oases. A spacious private residence in pre- 
revolutionary days, it now houses units of the 
Writers’ Union including meeting and dining facili- 
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Nikolai Fedorenko 





ties. And while Betty and I have since been there 
several times together I still cling to memories of 
the first time I dined there. It was difficult to deter- 
mine between the tasty sturgeon and the sparkling 
comraderie of our hosts which was the more 
enjoyable. 


On that initial visit to the Writers’ Union we met] ~~] 
a scholarly gentleman with whom I have since Moscow 
established a warm relationship. Though we had = —__WW____ 
never met during his residency in the United States 
I knew that Nikolai Fedorenko had been the Soviet 
Ambassador to the United Nations. What I did not 
know was that he was a fine scholar. Along with his 
mastery of English he was fluent in Chinese as well 
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A short summer rain gives 
the streets a fresh look 














—= as an authority on Chinese and Japanese litera- 

Moscow tures. The author of a score of books, Dr. Fedo- 
renko was chief editor of the prestigious monthly 
journal, Foreign Literature. His simple unaffected 
manner matched a penetrating sense of humor. 
How fortunate for us that we can call him our 
friend. 
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We have seen Moscow in the spring and summer 
and she is beautiful. The citizens stroll with care- 
free ease as we join them in revisiting several favor- 
ite places. One of them is the famed Puppet 
Theater whose extraordinary shows keep the house 
packed at every performance. We love also to pay 
calls upon the staff of the Soviet Women’s Com- 
mittee, an affiliate of the East-Berlin-based 
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Women’s International Democratic Federation. 
Betty, who is active in a progressive international 
women’s group, recently presented a collection of 
international dolls to the museum of the Soviet 
Women’s Committee. And we both try always to 
see our friends at the monthly magazine, Soviet 
Woman. 

In moving about the Soviet capital we have 
encountered Muscovites in most of the everyday 
situations one experiences with people everywhere. 
I clearly recall returning to my hotel too late to get 
a snack at the canteen. To this moment I am grate- 
ful to the kind woman assigned to our floor who 
cheerfully shared her supper with me. I also recall 
being rudely pushed out of my place by a woman 
determined to get ahead of me on the food line at 
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The Moscow Puppet Theater 
is a must for all visitors to 
the Soviet capital 
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the Kremlin Palace of Congresses. The food supply 
had dwindled rapidly and she, fearful of getting 
nothing, was taking no chances. 

We have attended the famed Bolshoi Ballet and 
the Moscow circus, and everyone, Soviet citizens 
and foreigners alike, tries to get to both. The only 
time I spoke to famed Muhammad Ali was at the 
Moscow circus. In a more recent visit to the circus 
Betty and I were delighted to see a young American 
couple from Seattle, Washington. We had met 
them only days before as we flew from Paris and 
had then suggested they try to get circus tickets. 
Imagine our surprise when they, occupying seats 
directly behind us, tapped our shoulders. We were 
pleased, too, because these were young western 
Americans who were not afraid to learn something 
about everyday life in Moscow. 

Nor must I fail to mention the sensitiveness of 
the Moscow reporters who have interviewed us for 
their radio and television shows. Never have they 
posed questions to either Betty or me, which would 
embarrass us or the government of our country. 
Moreover, following Soviet custom, we were 
paid a modest royalty for our appearances with 
them. 

But my fondest thoughts of Moscow settle 
always upon our visits with Soviet friends in their 
own homes. From our first meeting in 1971 Freida 
Lurie and I became friends. I think that what 
attracted both of us was our complete honesty with 
each other. The first time Freida took me to her 
home she introduced me to her mother. Then in her 
waning years this lady had, as a young physician, 
gone to work in Central Asia with victims of respi- 
ratory illnesses. She was simply fascinating. It 
appalled and dismayed her to hear that there are 
doctors in my country who refuse to treat the sick, 
until being assured of getting their fees. Other 
members of the family we have come to know and 


love are Freida’s sister, Helen, her husband, Jacob, 
and their young son, Anatoly. 

Equally close and dear to us are Freida’s close 
friend, Alla Petrikovskaya, a cousin, Alex Makh- 
lin, his wife Lora and their little daughter, Simona. 
Helen and Jacob are teachers, Lora a museum 
employee, and Alex an engineer. Freida, who trav- 
els frequently, works in the Foreign Commission of 
the Writers’ Union. She has made many important 
trips to the United States and has served as travel- 
ing aid to John Steinbeck, Robert Frost, and John 
Cheever during their visits to the U.S.S.R. Betty 
and I never go to Moscow without spending our 
final evening with ‘our family’. And Freida’s 
letters are always signed “Your loving sister 
Freida’’. She is all of that. Although Betty and 
I feel quite at home in the Soviet capital, no 
trip is complete without special visits with Freida 
and several other dear friends. For us, Moscow, 
a great city that it is, could never be the same 
without them. 
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Uzbekistan 





Uzbek cotton 


Waat a day it was! Though we were already 
into November, and only hours earlier had felt the 
cold of Moscow, here in Central Asia it seemed like 
late summer. The four of us, Nadia, Jean, Jack and 
I strolled happily through one of Samarkand’s 
busy side streets. A day earlier the modern capital 
city of Tashkent had greeted us with sunny skies 
and warmth. Now Samarkand, the smaller of the 
two cities, offered the same and more. Here we 
found an exciting mixture of the very old and very 
new. We quickly became aware of the friendliness 
of its citizens. Quite accustomed to the presence of 
foreign tourists among them, they nevertheless 
seemed especially curious about us. 

The fair-skinned Russian good looks of Nadia 
certainly were no novelty in Uzbekistan. Many 
citizens of Russian parentage have been born and 
reared there. Many have married Uzbeks and 
raised families. Even Nadia’s wearing of slacks in 
contrast to the multicolored silks and head scarves 
preferred by most Uzbek women was not unusual 
in these parts. Any particular notice Nadia may 
have drawn was due more to her chic style and 
regal bearing than to anything else. No, it was the 
three of us, Jean, Jack, and I, who drew attention. 
Our dark skins alone were not that unusual either, 
for Uzbeks are used to seeing Africans. Still our 
mode of dress was West European, not African, 


and in the Samarkand setting we decidedly pre- 
sented a “different” image. 

But the greatest amount of that attention zeroed 
in on petite Jean Bond. Her beehive Afro hair style, 
sloe eyes and Egyptian profile came close to stop- 
ping traffic at several points along the way. In 
another instance a group of the curious followed us 
into a shop and had to be asked out by the shop- 
keeper so he could continue conducting business in 
normal fashion! Out on the street a group of 
schoolboys approached us. “Africanitz?’ the 
leader of them asked. “Nyet. Amerikanitz.” 
‘ Amerikanitz.’’ They broke into a collective grin. 

The leader who obviously was studying English 
raised his right fist in salute and _ shouted, 
“MUHAMMAD ALI! HE IS THE GREAT- 
EST!’ Others shouted the name of Angela Davis. 
We shook their hands and proceeded on our way. 
A bit farther on Jack, Nadia, and Jean stopped in 
another shop. As I stood waiting outside three mid- 
dle-age men in the shade across the street sipped 
glasses of hot tea. I walked over to them and 
extended my hand simultaneously offering the 
Muslim greeting, ““A salaam aleikum’’ (“‘peace be 
with you’). “Wa aleikum salaam”’ was. their 
response as I shook hands with each man. 

They wanted to know which part of Africa we’d 
come from. Upon learning that we were from 
America the eldest of them emptied his glass upon 
the ground, refilled it and handed it to me. His ges- 
ture was the age-old Central Asian symbol of wel- 
come and friendship. As we sipped tea together we 
were joined by Nadia, Jean, and Jack. Speaking in 
Russian, Nadia told the men that upon returning 
home we intended to write and to speak about 
what we had seen, first hand, of life in Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia. Obviously pleased, they wished us well 
and we moved on. 
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The old and the new of 
today’s Uzbekistan 


Before leaving the area a quartette of attractive 
young Uzbek women attired in western style 
sweaters and skirts approached us. Through Nadia 
we learned that they were students of engineering 
at the local university and were interested in know- 
ing who we were. As they glanced at the camera I 
held I ventured to signal that I would like to photo- 
graph them. With no hesitancy whatever they gra- 
ciously permitted me to get a couple of good shots 
before continuing on their way. As I watched them 
blend into the moving mass up the street I realized 





that within the past few minutes we had encoun- 
tered both traditional and quite contemporary 
modes of Uzbek life. 

The schoolboys, upon learning we were Ameri- 
cans, quickly linked us to boxing’s heavyweight 
champion, Muhammad Ali. Then, following the 
hero-worship tradition of boys everywhere, they 
linked themselves to Ali’s athletic prowess and 
his Islamic faith. Islam, the dominant faith 
of old Central Asia, is still practiced by many in 
this Soviet Republic. In sharing their green tea with 
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Boys in Tashkent 


send greetings 





to Muhammad Ali 


me the three older men traditionally adhered to 
their ancient custom of making the stranger know 
he was a welcome guest among them. 

But the four young women students, unlike the 
older men, were moving beyond old Uzbek tradi- 
tion. Unlike their grandmothers they did not wear 
the unsightly horsehair veils when leaving the pri- 
vacy of home. All things considered, I am happy 
that they didn’t. I noted also that each was a stu- 
dent of engineering, certainly not a pursuit one 
associates with woman’s traditional role. More- 
over, they were anxious to be photographed. In 
pre-revolutionary Uzbekistan such could never 
have happened. Women forced by custom to pub- 
licly hide their beauty under heavy veils, would 
never dare even speak to a strange man. It 1s 
precisely this turnabout of life in Soviet Central 
Asia, along with the region’s retention of many 
past traditions that speaks with such force of the 
practical meanings of Soviet socialism. 
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Students from Samarkand 
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Today’s Uzbeks and other Soviet Central 
Asians, are justly proud peoples. First, they take 
pride in their scholars of the past. Alisher Navoi, 
poet and statesman, and their great astronomer, 
Ulugh Beg, both of whom lived nearly 500 years 
ago. They are likewise proud of their present-day 
men and women of letters. Barely more than 60 
years ago the revolution released Uzbek peasants 
from the feudal bondage of czarism. The Decree on 
Land gave them not only free land but cancelled all 
rent debts and granted them livestock and farm im- 
plements held by the wealthy landlords. When the 
ensuing program of peasant literacy went into 
effect fewer than four percent of all Uzbek people 
could read and write. Today nearly four million 
pupils attend Uzbekistan’s 9,500 schools. Former 
fears and superstitions have given place to 
enlightenment. No longer do peasants flee in terror 
from the sound and motion of the motor driven 
tractor. No longer do they cultivate their legendary 
cotton crop for the sole benefit of greedy land- 
owners. They now share collectively in the bene- 
fits from what they produce. 

Nor is the Uzbek agricultural output confined to 
cotton production. In spite of Central Asia’s sparse 
rainfall, modern irrigation techniques that we have 
seen at work enable Uzbekistan and neighboring 
republics to raise other crops. Grapes of varying 
types and sizes now grow abundantly on land that 
once was mere barren steppe. As one of our hosts 
told us, ““We are gradually reclaiming the desert.”’ 
Karakul breeding and the resultant pelts from 
which fine coats and accessories come is a thriving 
pursuit in the Samarkand and Bukhara areas. 

Farming ts not all that transpires in Uzbekistan. 
Industries once wholly lacking except for small 
craft shops at the time of the revolution, now in- 
clude 1,500 plants producing tractors and cotton 
harvesters part of which are exported. In the days 


before the coming of Soviet power, higher educa- 


tion, like literacy itself, was available only to those Uzbekistan 


of the ruling class. Now the 2,000-year-old city of ___ 








Tashkent has a university from which 40,000 have 
been graduated. It even has a provision enabling 
foreign students to first learn the Russian language 
before proceeding with study in their regularly 
scheduled courses. It should be said here that Rus- 
sian is taught in all schools of the U.S.S.R. so that 
its citizens of different races and languages may 
communicate with each other. At the same time no 
national group is required or expected to relinquish 
its own language and cultural traditions. 

Having witnessed Uzbekistan’s overall Soviet 
growth I am ever conscious that none of it could 
have happened without the dedicated efforts of 
people. One sees them everywhere-—in_ shops, 
streets, parks, homes, and public buildings. And 
how they vary. So I focus upon them as personali- 
ties as much as upon what they have done and are 
still doing. Farmers, teachers, factory- workers, stu- 
dents, children —all of these have gripped and held 
my interest. They have told me of their work, and 
their hopes. Both men and women have spared no 
effort in letting me know how welcome I have been 
among them. Nor have they been stinting in their 
expressions of appreciation of what I have written 
about them in previous efforts to present them 
fairly to others. 

I hope then that this attempt to show them 
mainly through my sketches and illustrations will 
also do them full justice. Uzbekistan’s upward 
movement has not been easy. In addition to the 
obstacles already mentioned its people have had to 
cope with the disasters of earthquakes. Then there 
was the Great Patriotic War of 1941-1945, in which 
Uzbeks participated and died, though it was not 
fought on their soil. Having endured and risen 
above it all they extended a gracious hand of 
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eae friendship to us. Never shall I forget the young 
Uzbekistan woman, a worker at the Margelan Silk Mill, who 
sg. us her small pair of scissors, the only present 
she could offer the visiting strangers. To Nadia she 
spoke in Russian: “Please tell our black friends 
from America that we are so happy to have them 
here with us today. We Uzbeks understand well 
what their struggle for human dignity really 
means.... This little gift of friendship is all I can 
offer, but I offer it in sincerity from all of us here.” 
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Collective farm workers on 
the fertile fields near 
Samarkand 
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The treatment we received 
from the people of Tashkent 
was a mixture of curiosity 
and friendliness 





Thinking now of that young woman and of other 
workers I have seen in Uzbekistan brings to mind 
the impressive monument erected to the valor of 
Tashkent’s people during the earthquake of 1966. 
A huge block of black granite bearing the date and 
the hour of the disastrous shock catches the atten- 
tion, and as the viewer’s eye leaves the block it fol- 
lows a line of metal forms representing broken 
earth. These forms lead to the climatic heroic forms 
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Akram Aminov, who was 
our host in Samarkand, told 
us about its development 
projects 





of male and female triumphantly risen from the 
disaster in a gesture of victory. It is an eye-riveting 
work of the sculptor’s art that embodies the spirit 
of those who withstood and overcame nature’s 
wrathful prank. 
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—— never think of Uzbekistan without recalling my 
Uzbekistan vrief meeting with the poet Zulfia, the gifted 
__ )=6 Woman whose literary achievements have been and 
still are a source of inspiration to other similarly 
motivated Central Asian women. There is, for 
example, Tovshan Esenova of Turkmenia who is 
often referred to as “The Zulfia’’ of her republic. 
Mrs. Esenova herself told me that her first pub- 
lished poem appeared when she was a schoolgirl. 
Of her, her republic, and its people I shall comment 
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Local arts and crafts are 
handed down to the younger 
generation 





shortly. The final words of this portion of my nar- 
rative belong to Uzbekistan. 

How distinctly we recall the solemnity of Victory 
Day. Those who gathered to pay mute tribute to 
family members killed in the war against fascism 
offered bouquets of flowers, symbols of everlasting 
love and gratitude. And who can forget the fresh- 
young loveliness of Evgenia, an Uzbek-born In- 
tourist guide of European parentage? Her mastery 
of the English language quite matched her knowl- 
edge of the history of her native republic. Lola Aki- 
lova, an engineer, and State Farm Director 
Khamra Birdiev received us warmly in their village 
in Yangheul District. And members of the Uzbek 
Society for Friendship and Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries greeted us with equal enthu- 
siasm in their Tashkent headquarters. 

Finally there were those persons I saw in public 
places —the streets, markets, shops, and in the gor- 
geously decorated and efficiently run underground 
metro of Tashkent. I never learned their names. 
Still their faces, much like those I saw in Samar- 
kand, Bukhara, and Ferghana fixed themselves 
firmly in my consciousness. I have sought to cap- 
ture the essence of what all these people said to me 
about themselves and what they feel for their native 
land. And itis a remarkable land. It’s a land whose 
beauty and warmth I wish many others could see, 
and more important, feel as we have felt it. 
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I first saw this Soviet Republic in the early 
autumn of 1973. The Soviet Writers’ Union had in- 
vited me there as a guest observer to the Fifth Afro- 
Asian Writers Conference convening in Alma Ata-— 
Kazakhstan’s capital city. Immediately afterward 
a special meeting of Afro-Asian poets took place in 
Yerevan, capital of Soviet Armenia. I went there 
too. But it is with my first view of Alma Ata, its 
great beauty and its people, that I am presently 
concerned. 

The jet flight of less than four hours had brought 
us from the autumn chill of urban Moscow, to the 
soothing warmth of Central Asia. How softly green 
and brown was the landscape against which our 
Kazakh hosts awaited our landing. Even before 
deplaning we could see the Pioneers, those young 
school girls and boys who shared in welcoming our 
delegation. Their uniforms of blue and white 
topped off by the familiar red neckerchiefs were 
neat and fresh. Each carried a bouquet of red, pink 
and white carnations-— gifts of welcome for the 
visitors. As we reached them at the bottom of the 
deplaning stairs they smilingly pressed close, each 
anxious that his or her present be accepted by the 
new arrivals. Every visitor took at least one bou- 
quet. I had three, offering a handshake and a “‘Bol- 
shoye Spasee-ba!”” (Thank you, very much!) for 
each. 


I looked into the faces of these children. While 
most were decidedly Oriental with almond-shaped 
eyes and dark hair many were European as well as 
a mixture of the two. We were later to learn that 
this second largest land area of the U.S.S.R. is the 
home of 14.9 million people. Many are of Euro- 
pean origin. Our hosts were well prepared to 
receive us. Limousines, escorted by the local militia 
awaited to take us and our luggage to a local hotel. 
Banners of welcome in French, Spanish, Arabic, 
and English, under which our cars passed, fluttered 
in the gentle afternoon breeze. Local pedestrians 
hailed us with cheers. 

Upon entering the city I became conscious of a 
familiar fragrance. Apples! This was the harvest 
season and truckloads of the fruit for which this 
area is famous were being brought into town from 
nearby orchards. The city’s very name, Alma Ata, 
means “‘Father of Apples’. And what a lovely city 
itis! Nestled 800 meters high in a bowl surrounded 
by part of the Tien Shan mountain chain, Alma 
Ata’s one million citizens live in a veritable par- 
adise. I have been in a number of beautiful cities 
and this is, without a doubt, one of the loveliest. 

Trees abound. Oaks, poplars, birches, and white 
acacias line its well paved streets and avenues, giv- 
ing welcome shade during summer’s torrid weeks. 
They also form the ideal foil for the low buildings 
of varying pastel shades. There are high-rise struc- 
tures too, most notably the twenty-five-storey 
Kazakhstan Hotel which was still in the planning 
stages during my first visit. This handsome, earth- 
quake-resistant hostel is an engineering tribute to 
Soviet builders well aware of Kazakhstan’s vulner- 
ability to violent earthquakes. But what I noticed 
particularly when I first entered this city was that 
its great beauty is enhanced by cleanliness. 

During the series of sessions I met and came to 
admire many splendid writers. Among them was 
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in Kazakhstan 


Alex La Guma, a South i 
African writer whom I met fs 
/ 


$ 


the Uzbek poet, Zulfia, mentioned earlier in the 
section on Uzbekistan. And there was handsome, 
white-haired Alex La Guma, the eminent South 
African novelist and short story writer, exiled from 
his homeland and now living in Cuba.* I was privi- 
leged to have lunch and my first taste of kumiss 
(fermented mare’s milk) with world-famous Ching- 
hiz Aitmatov of nearby Kirghizia. This sensitive 
man is perhaps the most widely read of Soviet 
writers since his works are translated into so many 


* Alex La Guma died in 1984.- Ed. 


languages. During those meetings I encountered 
James Nguchi of Kenya who, like Alex La Guma 
before him, was awarded the Lotus Prize at this 
conference. | 

Finally there was the quite moving moment 
when two writers from Vietnam, one from the 
North and the other from the South of that belea- 
guered land, tearfully embraced. With that spon- 
taneous gesture they publicly asserted that as Viet- 
namese writers a common bond unified them 
against those outside forces that had split their 
country. 
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Writers from North and 
South Vietnam, embracing 
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The Kazakh writer Anuar 
Alimzhanov, who had visited 
us in New York, was our / f 





4 
host in Alma Ata vA m 


Li 


Before leaving Alma Ata I had a chance to 
briefly observe some of its citizens in less formal 
settings. The first came when a friendly local poet 
took me to the old bazaar where I met and photo- 
graphed several of the city’s old residents. The 
second came as we witnessed a civil wedding cere- 
mony and were invited by the bride and groom to 
attend the reception —an offer I regretted being un- 





able to accept. I did see the circus, however, and | 
was a dinner guest at the home of Anuar Alim- 

zhanov, then First Secretary of the Kazakh Kazakhstan 
Writers’ Union. Neither Anuar nor his family nor I 
knew how close our relationship would eventually 
become. 

Five years later, I returned to Alma Ata, this 
time with Betty. In the interim, Anuar, a seasoned 
world traveller, was our guest on his first visit to 
America. How anxious and happy I was that Betty 
would share the beauty of the area and the 
hospitality of its people. We were given accommo- 
dations at the intimate and quite cozy Writers’ Rest 
House located just a few kilometers from the heart 
of Alma Ata. 

We loved every moment of it. The month of May i each eas 
had just arrived, bringing with it a surrounding for- was a very cheerful and 
est of budding trees, flowers, and fragrant moun- friendly affair 
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tain air. Not far beyond and just off the winding 
roadway was Medeo, the mountain skating-rink 
where international speed skating competitions 
occur each year. 

The young men Anuar had assigned to be our 
constant hosts and language assistants were Nurlan 
Bergaliev and Murat Auezov. The former, tall, ath- 
letic, and oriental in appearance was affiliated with 
the Kazakh Institute of Law. Though less extro- 
verted than Nurlan, Murat was no less forceful. 
His quiet modesty and hesitancy to speak English 
in no way dimmed his handling of it, and we 
learned that he was a consultant to the Writers’ 
Union. Moreover, he was a philologist with 
Chinese as his major language of study. Murat’s 
late father, Mukhtar Auezov, had, at twenty-one, 
written the first modern Kazakh drama. 

With Nurlan and Murat we visited Film- Makers’ 
Club, the headquarters of the Writers’ Union, 
Kazakh State Museum of Arts, and the studios of 
several artists. But the high point came when we 
were the guests of Ilyas Esinberlin, venerable 
Kazakh historical novelist. At a dinner party, of 
which Ilyas was host, eighteen of us gathered in a 
village restaurant forty kilometers north of Alma 
Ata. The setting was a large felt covered yurta 
(tent) used for centuries by nomadic Asian tribes. 
Our meal, served in leisurely old Kazakh style, 
extended beyond  three-and-one-half hours. 
Smoked horse meat, kumiss, lamb soup and fresh 
garden vegetables were served as appetizers. Disks 
of flat bread and roast lamb with noodles followed, 
with dried fruits, cookies and fresh fruits for des- 
sert. It took me a couple of days to fully recover 
from that festive meal. 

Our third trip to Kazakhstan came in early 
November 1980 at which time we witnessed the 
celebration of the Great October Revolution. 
Along with having a point of vantage near the 
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grandstand we were greeted by a number of people 
we had met upon previous visits. 

Nurlan and Murat were with us again and as our 
interpreters had a chance to relax when Askar, 
Anuar’s son, had us briefly and informally address 
his high school class in English. For the next hour 
or more Betty and I answered students’ questions. 
They wanted to know what their American coun- 
terparts’ attitudes toward world peace were, and if 
our political leaders were as peace-loving as were 
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These newlyweds invited us 
to their wedding party 
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The Kazakhs are capital 
horsemen 





our boys and girls. The Olympic Games just pre- 
viously held in Moscow and boycotted by the 
United States was a subject they spoke about 
with great feeling. 

‘What a pity that your athletes were not permit- 
ted to come! Did your American press report on 
the Games? What did they say?” 

They asked about American racism and were 
anxious to have specific examples of our personal 
encounters with it. Our responses were direct and 
detailed as we found this class of forty-five or fifty 
students to be most stimulating. And what made 
the meeting so significant was that they were not 
required to meet at all that morning but because 
they wanted to be there. Betty and I were pro- 
foundly impressed by such collective interest these 
young people showed in the world outside their im- 
mediate domain. 





Other impressive Alma Ata experiences included 
dinner at the homes of four families. We had 
known that we would dine again with the Alim- Kazakhstan 
zhanovs. Although Anuar has been described as a 
man of some material success he and his family live 
in unostentatious comfort in a modern urban flat. 
Like many others, they too have color TV but they 
also have excellent books that are well used by 
members of the family. Both he and Flora, his wife, 
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are highly skilled professionals, and each of their 
three offsprings is a well-trained and cultivated 
young adult. On this visit we were as captivated by 
Rashan, their eldest, as by her mother’s culinary 
skill. Rashan, like many first born in Central Asian 
families, was reared by grandparents. Her quiet 
reticent manner is reflective, therefore, of tradi- 
tional training in the art of combining modesty 
with all the other skills she will acquire. Her shy- 
ness notwithstanding, one never ignores nor forgets 
this slender young beauty. 

We became immediately aware of the same qual- 
ity of lifestyle at the home of writer Sayun Murat- 
bekov. Like the Alimzhanovs, Sayun and his wife, 
Maria, have two beautiful daughters, Ragu and 
Kuraly. We found twenty-year-old Ragu person- 
able and shy. A student of English and fluent in its 
use as well as in Russian and Kazakh, Ragu found 
it difficult while with her family to say much more 
to us in English than a few pleasant words of wel- 
come. She probably has as of this writing overcome 
the traditional shyness of the first born Kazakh 
girl. We felt an air of Eastern quiet and restraint 
within both these Kazakh family settings. 

Another host was dignified Dr. Hazmat Sadva- 
SOV, a corresponding member of the Kazakh Aca- 
demy of Sciences. He had invited Betty and me to 
join him, his wife, Umak, and several Uighur 
friends to dinner at their spacious home. On that 
occasion we learned that the Uighurs came ori- 
ginally from China. In the past they fought Chinese 
oppression and fled for their lives to an area of 
Kazakhstan near the Ferghana Valley. Among Dr. 
Sadvasov’s Uighur guests were Turgan Tohmatov, 
Chief Editor of the Uighur Publishing House, Saud 
Mamatkulov, Chief of the Uighur newspaper’s 
Literature and Culture Department, and novelist 
Shaim Shavaev. At the end of a scrumptious Cen- 
tral Asian meal studded with good conversation we 





were treated to Uighur music played, sung, and Kazakhstan 
danced to by our gracious hosts. 

Entirely different was the atmosphere at the KOZAKNston 
home of the Alexandrovs. Sasha, a director of TV 
programs and his journalist wife, Virginia, lived 
with their 12-year-old daughter, Barbara, in what 1s 
called “Old Alma Ata’’. Their home is no modern 
city flat, but a simple suburban cottage with a front 
yard flower garden behind a low picket fence. The 
big gentle family dog greeted us with a bark and 
friendly tail wagging. Shortly after arriving we were 
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An old woman at the 
market in Alma Ata 
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Uighur writers playing folk 
instruments 


joined by another Barbara, Sasha’s lively and 
attractive mother. 

Born in Kazakhstan, Sasha’s mother Barbara 1s 
of European parentage. They give no indication of 
being ill at ease with their fellow Kazakhs of Asian 
origin. In their lively and informal home we 
enjoyed not only a tasty meal but sparkling conver- 
sation against the background of music from 
Sasha’s stereo. And the music? The best of tradi- 
tional American jazz. Louis Armstrong, Duke EIl- 
ington, Billye Holliday, Benny Goodman, Count 
Basie, Ella Fitzgerald, and any other one might 
name were in his collection. Noting the number of 
Afro-American artists I asked Sasha if he had any 
of Paul Robeson’s recordings. His reply was a woe- 
ful “‘no’’. ““We’ll have to do something to correct 
that,’’ I told him, remembering that I had a fine 
long-play disc back at the rest house. 





On the day of our leaving Kazakhstan, Sasha 
was there at the airport to receive his record as we 
exchanged hugs and kisses. And that seemed the 
perfect way in which to conclude our third sojourn 
in beautiful Alma Ata. 
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I f I should live to be as old as Methuselah I 
shall never forget my evening at the theater in 
Ashkhabad. It is an intimate show-house strongly 
reminiscent of some of New York’s off-Broadway 
theaters. Because of the theme of what we were 
shown and its having been written and performed 
in the Turkmenian language it reminded me of 
much I have seen and heard on stages of America’s 
ethnic theaters. And what transpired on this Turk- 
menian stage on this particular Sunday evening 
said so much about pre-revolutionary and current 
ways of life in this land of ancient and modern 
manners. 

Admission tickets ranged from sixty kopecks to 
two rubles and the theater was full. The drama was 
about the abduction of attractive young virgins to 
the harem of a lecherous old Khan shortly after the 
revolution. The appearance of women as respected 
professional performers (even in the role of victims 
of male chauvinism) was a totally new and post- 
revolutionary development. Whether or not the 
absence of Soviet Turkmen women from this 
audience signaled their own disapproval of the old 
notion that their liberation rests wholly in the 
hands of men I am not certain. Whatever the case 
this, my third evening in Turkmenia, provided a fit- 
ting prelude to what would follow. 





Writer Seyit Atayev of Ashkhabad was our offi- 
cial host in Turkmenia, and what a host he turned 
out to be! A handsome, portly man in his early fif- 
ties Seyit knew almost everyone and was well 
known throughout the area. His popularity was 
such that, as one writer put it, ““Seyit could be 
elected Ashkhabad’s mayor should he want to be.”’ 
Whether true or not, my getting about in and 
around this republic with such pleasurable ease was 
without question due to this genial and highly intel- 
ligent man’s efforts. It was through him that I 
began to see, first hand, the ways in which Turk- 
menia maintained many of its old traditions while 
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The Turkmenian writer 
Seyit Atayev from 
Ashkhabad 
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simultaneously thrusting swiftly forward and 
upward into the twenty-first century. 

Take, for instance, the progress of Turkmenia’s 
women. In the previous chapter I have briefly 
alluded to the honored Peoples’ Writer of Turk- 
menia Tovshan Esenova who, having grown up on 
a collective farm, wrote of that experience in her 
widely produced play, The Daughter of a Mil- 
lionaire. And we met other Turkmenian women 
who work free of former shackles in this southern- 
most of Soviet socialist republics. Among the first 
were Sofya Kurbanklycheva, a Turkmenian-born 
actress, who for over fifteen years has been her 
republic’s Vice-Minister of Culture, and Anna 
Koveleva, chief of the Planning Committee for the 
city of Ashkhabad. From beautiful film actress 
Maya Aimedova and her director-producer hus- 
band, Khojakuly Narliev, we learned this. She, an 
honored artist, was awarded the State Prize for her 
work in the anti-war film, Your Daughter-in-Law. 
As the film’s producer, Khojakuly won a similar 
honor. 

In a more traditional but by no means less signi- 
ficant role we found Zola Khokhlacheva, a veteran 
of forty years, still spiritedly directing the activities 
of Kolobok kindergarten serving 250 children from 
six months to seven years of age. And there was the 
Carpet weaving plant where women, veterans and 
young alike, attired in the handsome national dress 
weave, even as their forebears did, the intricate 
designs of Turkmenian carpets. Today, however, 
unlike their predecessors, they work a forty-one- 
hour week at equitable wages. And they receive 
such benefits as paid vacations, maternity leave, 
free medical and dental service, and free educa- 
tional opportunities for their children as well as for 
themselves. 

Another aspect of Turkmenian women’s ad- 
vancement was apparent at a wedding reception 


Betty and I were invited as Seyit’s special guests. 
The bride, one of seven siblings, is a physician. The 
groom is a scientific worker. Except for the frag- 
ments of a dinner plate, shattered for good luck 
and left undisturbed on the floor just inside the 
reception hall, most other features of this affair 
were, by Western standards, modern. The young 
folk danced to rock music and the newlyweds wore 
western style wedding attire. They did, however, 
defer to Turkmenian tradition and to their elders 
by joining the latter in the graceful dances of their 
indigenous culture. This blending of the new with 
the traditional among Turkmenia’s women is 
obviously what writer Tovshan Esenova meant as 
she spoke with us at the offices of the Turkmenian 
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Mother and daughter 





Sees EP riendship Society. An enthusiastic member of this 
; group with an interest in forming meaningful con- 

Tur kmenia tacts with people of all nations she said this: 
‘““My family were poor villagers and Soviet 
power has given me an opportunity to be educated 
and productive... I have a daughter of my own who 
teaches English at the University, though, I know 
no English at all. But I am the first Turkmenian 
woman to fly a plane. And in that regard I have 
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A man ona donkey 


defied the old traditions of my childhood that 
women’s place is that space between the yard and 
her little area of the family’s yurta.” 

Tovshan’s poems and plays describe her views of 
the changes that have occurred in Turkmenia since 
she was a child. She is justly proud of the fact that 
today forty-eight percent of the student body 
enrollment at the Turkmenian State University is 
female. 

As women’s advancement here increases so also 
does the growth of the entire republic. Seyit, in his 
graphic fashion, not only told us this but took the 
trouble whenever and wherever he could to show 
examples of what he was talking about. 

“Elton,” he would say, “here in Turkmenia we 
say that to see is worth more than hearing a thous- 
and words.” With that as a beginning Seyit would 
proceed to take us where we could witness the 
things he had spoken of. One such place was the 
site of the Kara Kum Canal and one of its nearby 
pumping stations. There as we conferred with a 
giant Siberian worker I recalled how, with sly 
humor in his keen dark eyes, Seyit had mingled 
local superstition with a quite real and pressing 
need: ““The day you arrived, my friend, was a good 
omen for us. You brought rain with you, and the 
rain is for us more precious than diamonds.” 

Seyit’s words were seriously spoken. Central 
Asia, never a recipient of enough rainfall to permit 
sufficient moistening of its otherwise fertile soil, 
must irrigate. And though much of its land is still 
barren steppe, its men and women of science and 
technology are finding ways out of that difficulty. 
As the Turkmenian Minister of Agriculture himself 
told us: “‘For many years we prayed to God and 
beseeched the Czars to help us, but nothing hap- 
pened to relieve the misery of our droughts until we 
had our revolution and were free to do for 
ourselves.” 
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Kara Kum means “Black Sand” and Turk- 
menia’s main river, the Amu Darya, does not nat- 
urally course toward Ashkhabad. Areas near that 
river were able to develop their agriculture with 
relative ease. The job has been to get water to the 
dry areas. So diverting the waters of Amu Darya 
from their natural course has been Turkmenia’s big 
task. The Kara Kum Canal project fulfills that pur- 
pose. Though the idea of a canal was conceived in 
1907 when Russian engineers visited Turkmenia, 
nothing could be done, even with Lenin’s help, un- 
til 1952. Then the Amu Darya was diverted west- 
ward to the Turkmenian city of Mary. Nine years 
later the work had reached Ashkhabad. The for- 
merly desert area now yields fruits and cotton. 

On the day we visited the canal site close to 
Ashkhabad we learned that thirty-six nationalities 
were then involved in its building. Because of that 
the project known officially as the Lenin Kara 
Kum Canal, is often called The Canal of Friend- 
ship. Since this canal, all 1,000 kilometers of it, 
flows by itself, the pumps we saw serve only to get 
the water from the canal to the fields. Half of all 
Turkmenia’s cotton is grown near the canal, and 
the aim is to lengthen it to 1200 kilometers. To 
achieve that goal 20,000 persons were working at it 
when we were there. Such related facilities as hous- 
ing, services and commodities have come into 
being in their working area. 

Without the Kara Kum Canal neither Turk- 
menia’s agricultural gains nor their derivative 
benefits would become the realities they are. True 
enough in Turkmenia’s western part a city of Kras- 
novodsk on the Caspian Sea is the republic’s oil 
refining center. And the newer eastern city called 
Nefteza, once known as “The Place of the Jackal’, 
will be another. Moreover, Turkmenia supplies 
one-fifth of the U.S.S.R.’s gas and the northwest 
Kara-Bogaz-Gol (Black Mouth) provides natural 





minerals. Still I saw and was profoundly impressed 
not only by this republic’s expanding mechanical 
resources but by the people who keep them 
operating. 

How well I recall those with whom I met and 
dined and talked at a collective farm just twenty- 
five kilometers from Ashkhabad. Though we were 
in cotton country, the output of this twenty-year- 
old farm included fruits, vegetables, dairy pro- 
ducts, meat, honey and wool. Within its population 
of 9,000 more than three quarters were children 
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This Siberian with a 
powerful physique is a 
technician on the Kara Kum 
Canal 
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Old men in Central Asia are 
called aksakal which means 
‘white beard”’ 





and more than half the latter were pre-schoolers. 
Central Asian farm families are usually large, 
averaging five to six youngsters. From what I saw 
they lived comfortably in private homes fitted with 
running water, gas, and electricity. Upon entering 
their homes I was immediately reminded of Tov- 





shan Esenova’s play The Daughter of a Millionaire, “m= 4  #& +4¢« 
recalling her childhood on a collective farm. Turkme Nilo 
The Turkmenian writer does not mean of course ee 
that she grew up amid luxuries. She does acknowl- 
edge however that what she enjoyed as a child far 
exceeded what her parents and their parents 
endured before the arrival of Soviet power. In my 
own country I have journeyed through prosperous 
farmlands where families live comfortably. And I 
have also been in the miserable shacks of southern 
sharecroppers and third-cropper tenant farmers. 
Yes, and I have sketched for and addressed 
audiences of comfortable northern schoolchildren 
that included sprinklings of the hungry, ill-clothed 
and sparsely taught nomadic children of exploited 
migrant farm workers. Need I say that I was made 
considerably happier by what I saw on this collec- 
tive farm close to Ashkhabad? The parents of the 
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Once these peaceful farm 
fields were trampled by 
Genghiz Khan’s hordes 


children I saw there earn salaries ranging from 210 
to 500 rubles each month with the higher pay going 
to the operators of harvesters and tractors. Their 
rents and utilities are quite low while medical and 
dental care as well as education are paid for by the 
state. Utopia they make no pretense of having 
reached. But what they have achieved and are still 
achieving they hold dear—and with good reason. 

Education means much to Turkmenians who, 
while I was well into grammar school, were nearly 





totally illiterate. Today more than a half million 
pupils study in 17,000 schools, and secondary 
school education is obligatory. As to higher educa- 
tion 120 out of 10,000 Turkmenian students 
acquire it. In England the ratio is 90 to 10,000. In 
Iran just a short distance south of Ashkhabad and 
over the Kopet-Dag mountains, it is 41 to 10,000. 
With enlightenment has come an improvement in 
health. I can tell you from my artist’s observation 
that good health is a prerequisite to, among other 
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qualities, graceful good looks, and Turkmenians 
are a handsome people. Ever advancing medical 
techniques and knowledge provided by over 7,000 
well trained doctors (more than half of them 
women) help maintain the health of its citizens. 
And remember that health care, provided by the 
State, is available to everyone —free. 

As we travelled about with Seyit, listening care- 
fully to what he told us of his native land, its 
ancient legends, its feudal periods and its present, I 
found no traces whatever of the killer earthquake 
of 1948. The tremors, coming in the middle of the 
night levelled Ashkhabad. 

‘Yes, I was working late, Elton, and escaped the 
sudden death that came to my family... But we 
have rebuilt, as you can see, and life goes on.” 

What pride he took in showing me the desert 
outskirts of Ashkhabad. And he winked slyly while 
pointing toward the mountains: ‘“‘Jackals roamed 
these grounds not many years ago but we chased 
the jackal across those mountains you see there 
south of our Soviet city.” 

He took me to see an old friend of his in the vil- 
lage of Bagir. The man was a local teacher, with 
whom he had served at the War Front during the 
1940s. In true Eastern fashion we joined the family 
in a meal served from a cloth spread neatly on the 
floor. 

And there was the day we drove to Nissa. It was 
difficult amid the rolling green hills to imagine that 
the ground we walked over had once been a bloody 
battleground. The local warriors had centuries ear- 
lier routed the hordes of Genghis Khan and killed 
the latter’s son. As we stood soaking up the sun’s 
friendly warmth a pair of shepherd boys came by 
with their flocks. Unlike their counterparts of pre- 
Soviet days these boys were well dressed, well fed, 
and pupils at their village school. 

A bit farther on, Seyit, having the yen for a glass 


of fresh camel milk, stopped at a nearby farm- 
house. The austere dromedary standing in the yard 
ruminated while blinking haughtily as the lady of 
the house brought forth a full pitcher of milk and a 
glass. With a smile she watched as we took turns 
drinking the rich refreshment. We thanked her and 
continued on our way. Such were a few of the sim- 
ple incidents of our meanderings with Seyit Atayev. 

I had come upon him one day as he stood talking 
with several cronies. He introduced us and then 
said this to me: ““These, Elton, are friends of mine 
and each of us fought fascism at the front. We left 
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A Turkmenian woman at 
the dairy farm who offered 
us a jug of cold camel milk 
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Turkmenia to fight on Russian soil where we 
defended Turkmenia and all of our sister republics 
from the enemy’s invasion... When trouble in the 
form of a terrible earthquake came here, our coun- 
trymen from Russia and other republics came to 
help us. There is a closeness that binds us all 
together. Yet, as you have seen, each nationality 
keeps and honors its own traditions.” 

In that simple statement Seyit caught the raw 
essence of the Socialism I saw here and was to find 
in other republics of this vast country. 


Tajikistan 


Grandchildren and great 
grandchildren 





As we entered Dushanbe in the spring of 1978 
we found the city warm and green and alive with 
humanity. One half million people call this capital 
of the Tajik Soviet Socialist Republic “home’’. It 
seemed that a sizeable portion of them were out on 
the streets and it was apparent that they were 
Asian, European, and a mixture of each. We noted 
that Asian women favored the colorful silks com- 
monly seen in neighboring Uzbekistan while their 
menfolk wore the four cornered skullcap called tiu- 
beteika. Unlike the townspeople of European ori- 
gin who seemingly took the sight of foreign visitors 
in casual stride, the Asians made no pretense. Their 
open and unabashed stares reflected nothing more 
or less than normal human curiosity. And even 
though a sizeable amount of motor vehicular traf- 
fic flowed constantly over Dushanbe’s paved 
streets I had the feeling of having come into a neat, 
orderly, but quite grown-up country town. I liked 
the feeling. 

Looking away from the streets, the people, and 
the buildings immediately about us I became con- 
scious of the surrounding mountains. Nor were 
they too distant. Within the next few days I would 
be told several times of the unusual ‘“‘bowl”’ posi- 
tion of this city and of the significance of that 
phenomenon to Tajikistan and neighboring Turk- 


menia. In a talk with dapper youthful-looking 
Deputy Mayor Gaibulio Karimov, I learned also 
that Dushanbe’s real growth did not begin until 
fairly recent times: “Until 1924 Dushanbe was 
merely a village of 250 people occupying fifty huts. 
It was seven years later before a scant four kilo- 
meters of water pipes were laid here.” 

Dushanbe-born Karimov comes from a large 
family headed by a peasant father who died in 
1943. He doesn’t remember the laying of those 
early pipe-lines. Though orphaned while still a 
youngster, he and his six brothers and sisters, were 
able, under socialism, to complete their early edu- 
cation and to proceed with higher learning. He 
became an engineer. As he speaks of those early 
water pipe-lines he smiles with satisfaction: ““Now 
we have 900 kilometers of them, and four pumping 
stations supply our city’s water. In addition we 
have electricity supplied by our station.”’ What the 
Deputy Mayor said not only about his city’s light 
and water but about its roadways, schools, indus- 
trial plants, health facilities, and cultural pursuits 
were all quite plain to see. 

Even more was revealed as we spoke with and 
listened to Nazarima Zaripova, Vice-Chairman of 
the Presidium of the Tajik Supreme Soviet. Here 
again was a woman from a peasant family whose 
widowed mother, a collective farmer, reared four 
children. After finishing a teacher training school 
in Dushanbe, she attended and was graduated from 
Moscow’s Higher Party School and worked in the 
Komsomol. As a member of the Presidium of 
Soviet Women’s Committee she has travelled all 
over the world. This, in part, is what she said of 
Tajikistan. 

“We are a sovereign state with our own flag. At 
first we were formed in 1924 as an Autonomous 
Republic—as part of the Uzbek Soviet Socialist 
Republic. In 1929, however, we became a constit- 
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Dushanbe lies in a bowl 
fringed by majestic 
mountains 


uent republic of the U.S.S.R. Our territory covers 
143,000 square kilometers and our population is 
nearly four million.” 

What we learned at the State Planning Commit- 
tee, however, clarified the significance of Du- 
shanbe’s “‘bowl position” as well as the importance 
of the Nurek Dam and Power Station we were 
scheduled to see. And it was the chairman of that 
Committee, Kahkar Makhamov, who so clearly 
apprized us of the facts. 

“Our problems are in the development of agri- 





culture. Because only seven percent of our land is 
valley while ninety-three percent is mountain we 
will soon have irrigated and used all of our non- 
mountainous land. So we must irrigate 300,000 
hectares of dry land. And we must begin to grow 
grapes on our mountain slopes.”’ 

With that firmly in mind we set out for the new 
and rapidly growing city of Nurek on a beautiful 
Monday morning in mid-May. Though our objec- 
tive was but seventy kilometers east and slightly 
south of Dushanbe the serpentine route through 
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Nazarima Zaripova holds 
an important government 
job in Dushanbe 


the mountains made the distance seem greater. Still 
it was a spectacular trip. Color abounded. The 
greens and varied hues of fruit orchards and 
vineyards within the bowl formed a floor for rising 
mountains close by, and they promised a good har- 
vest. We began to climb. The road twisted often 
enough to offer a fine view of the villages and val- 
leys below as well as the green and earth-colored 
fissures and gorges immediately around us. Higher 
yet were the snow-carpeted distant peaks, though 
the mountain we climbed retained its mantle of 
green and russet. We saw no other human except 
for an occasional approaching driver. Our own 
kept ever alert for the livestock that used the 





smooth hard roadway as though it was made for 
them alone. 

As our driver negotiated the turns and twists I 
realized what a feat had been accomplished in 
transporting giant transformers over this relatively 
narrow two-way mountain highway. And this had 
to be the route since no railroad runs through these 
mountains. 

We reached our own peak of ascent and began to 
coast into the city of Nurek. For the first time since 
leaving Dushanbe’s outskirts we began to see peo- 
ple along the roadside. Young women in multi- 
colored silk dresses with pantaloons turned and 
waved as we passed. Their beaded skullcaps were 
the ideal foil for smooth olive skin, dark eyes and 
waist-length braids. Schoolchildren, released from 
the quiet decorum of their classrooms, swung their 
bookbags playfully at one another and squealed 
with delight as they skipped safely out of traffic’s 
way. An old woman quickly hid her face in her 
shawl as her man shook a skinny fist at our camera. 
Old mountain folk everywhere seem inclined to 
cling stubbornly to old traditions. These whose old 
Islamic customs forbade the imagery of the hu- 
man face and human forms were certainly no dif- 
ferent. 

Upon arriving in Nurek we were greeted at the 
office of Vice-Mayor Antonina Gvozdeva. A Rus- 
sian-born lady and an ex-teacher, Gvozdeva and 
her engineer husband have lived in Nurek since 
1960. Her remarks revealed that the Gvozdev 
family enjoys life in this new Tajik city. 

‘After finishing both high school and secondary 
pedagogical school I came here with my husband 
who was a prospecting engineer with this power 
station. He then earned his engineering degree at 
Dushanbe Polytechnic Institute by correspond- 
ence... Our lives really started here in Tajikistan for 
we came when we were young, though I must say 
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that we were greatly helped by the people of this 
area.” 

The Vice-Mayor expressed special appreciation 
of our desire to see Nurek, her chosen home, since 
as she put it, ““Those who visit our republic without 
visiting Nurek have not really seen Tajikistan.’’ She 
began to enumerate some special features of the 
new power project. 

First, its 300-meter height is built of earth rather 
than of concrete and steel. Water seeps more slowly 
through earth. Moreover when earthquakes, so 
common-place in Central Asia, occur, a dam built 
of earth will settle more easily than will one of steel 
and concrete. We saw six of its nine generators at 
work, and the full nine can produce 2,700 
megawatts. 

But in purely human terms the real meaning of 
Nurek, like that of the Kara Kum Canal, is embo- 
died in the people who live and work there. They 
are mostly young people who, in the spirit of 
youthful adventure, have come to be a part of 
something new and important to their country. 

‘*Nurek is being built by the entire country, in- 
volving thousands of workers from all parts 
of the U.S.S.R.,”’ she said in conclusion. 

When asked when the building started she re- 
plied that though conceived in the 1930s actual 
work was not begun until 1961. The war of the 
1940s prevented an earlier start. This project when 
complete will increase industrial production here in 
Tajikistan by forty percent. An aluminum plant 
that we have will function at full capacity, the exist- 
ing chemical complex will be enlarged, and there 
will be increased energy for general public use. 

‘When this dam is complete an artificial sea of 
ten-and-one half billion cubic meters of water will 
be created for use, not only in Tajikistan but in 
Uzbekistan and Turkmenia as well,” she said. 

I wondered about what would become of the 


many young workers here when the dam and 
power station projects are completed. After all 
Nurek, with a high birthrate among its young 
adults could experience economic difficulties with- 
out work to do. 

The Vice-Mayor’s response was even and forth- 
right: ‘“‘We have a clothing factory which can 
absorb 2,000 workers. A smaller power station, 
twenty kilometers distant, will soon be under con- 
struction and workers from Nurek will commute. 
In addition our plans are for yet another 
3,600-megawatt station, larger than the one you see 
here. That is seventy kilometers away and it will 
need workers... And there is another plant also 
capable of absorbing 2,000 workers. So we do not 
anticipate a problem of caring for jobless 
workers.”’ 


We returned to Dushanbe with quite positive im- 
pressions of what we had seen and heard at Nurek. 

Yusuf Iskhaky is a physician. His peasant-born 
father was able, after the revolution, to become a 
teacher. Two daughters and two sons also became 
teachers while another son became a journalist and 
poet. Yusuf, following the path of an uncle, studied 
medicine. Speaking from his office at the Avicenna 
Medical Institute which he directs, Dr. Iskhaky 
told us the following: 

‘This institute, named after our famous ancient 
Tajik scientist of the tenth century, is one of the 
oldest in our republic. For many centuries we had 
only a ‘people’s medicine’ and up until the revolu- 
tion only the wealthy received its meagre services.” 

Dr. Iskhaky described how medicine and health 
care developed in the republic from scant begin- 
nings to its present strength of 8,000 M.D.’s, 20,000 
para-medics, and 32,000 beds. He explained that 
before the institute’s 1939 opening Tajikistan’s 
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Doctor Yusuf Iskhaky, the 
principal of the Avicenna 
Medical Institute 





medical help came from Moscow. Since then, how- 
ever, the Avicenna Institute, established to train 
Tajik medical scientists and to heal its people, 1s 
succeeding at both. Along with its universally 
standard medical services we were particularly 1m- 
pressed by a special service available to patients in 





remote mountain regions of Tajikistan. Dr. Is- ~ae oep s , Ot™” 
khaky described it. Tajikistan 

“For people isolated—such as those 1 hOL-x ——————_ 
tains and similarly hard-to-reach areas, we have 
our Sanitary Aviation Service operating twenty- 
four hours continuously in both our regional and 
our more advanced Republic hospitals. This is a 
service that flies doctors in by _ helicopter.” 

He elaborated: 

“We also have a special service to mountain she- 
pherds who live and work there often for nine 
months stretches. Thus, each three months we send 
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These old mountain dwellers 
apparently did not like 
being photographed 
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doctors to them for check-ups. The life expectancy 
of our people has therefore risen since the Revolu- 
tion from forty-three to seventy-three years.” 

Medical service is free. Along with education 
such expenses are borne by the state. To us in 
America such arrangements are non-existent, and 
as Dr. Iskhaky spoke I was tempted to snort. We 
certainly have in America some fine and dedicated 
physicians who work hard and never overcharge 
their patients. We have many others, too. And for 
one uncomfortable instant I found it difficult to 
visualize the latter parachuting to the aid of the 
desperately ill—unless the patients were mil- 
lionaires. So here again I became conscious of a 
basic aim of socialism. It seeks to serve the needs of 
the masses of its people. 

At the fifty-two-year-old mechanized silk mill we 
saw yet another example of concern for workers. 
We found a majority of relatively young women 
among its employees. Medical services and paid 
vacations for them as well as kindergarten, school, 
recreation, and health services were available to 
their children. All equalled what we had seen of 
similar benefits elsewhere, and that was good. Mill 
work is not easy. Therefore it gave us special pleas- 
ure to hear that through advanced training oppor- 
tunities offered to workers, several were moving on 
to better jobs. Ibrahim Kalonov, the mill’s husky 
director, exuded pride as he referred to several such 
workers. 

‘Three hundred of our workers study evenings 
at different secondary schools and we have sent 
seventeen persons to technical institutes elsewhere. 
They will return as specialists. One of our former 
women workers is now Minister of Social Services. 
Another is Chief of the Industrial Department of 
the Central Committee of Tajikistan’s Communist 
Party. A third is Chief of the Trade Department of 
the Ministry of Light Industries.” 





Incentives to leave the mill for study come 
through stipends given by the mill and the insti- 
tutes. The latter grant them when the student- 
worker earns good grades in her courses. As a one- 
time factory worker who recalls no such concern 
for worker advancement in my experience I found 
this enlightening. 

Finally I must make this observation of Tajik 
youth as we saw and heard them at the Dushanbe 
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Dimitri Ionidi, a Greek by 
nationality, is the director 
of a local music school 
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At the music school we were 
greeted by its pupils 


Secondary Music School. Dimitri Ionidi and his 
pupils welcomed us. Born of Greek parents in the 
Ukraine, the Director epitomized the very essence 
of Soviet internationalism. That he and his staff 
trained their young charges to study and plan for 
the future became obvious as we listened to Direc- 
tor Ionidi whose experience spanned forty years. 
The past sixteen of those years had been served at 
this school. Yes, the young people did perform 
musically for us and they did it well. But before 
leaving them we discovered that they were being 
well prepared in more than music. They were also 
being taught to think of the world as the rightful 
place of other human beings not unlike themselves. 
That simple truth was warmly embodied in their 
formal greeting to us movingly delivered by a 
lovely eighth-grade Tajik girl. 





“We welcome you to our music boarding school 
where we study for eleven years. After graduating 
we become teachers of music in secondary schools. 
Our education here fits us for any university or any 
conservatory of music. 

‘We find that our teachers here are our family— 
that they rear us even as they teach. Our great 
Tajik poet, Abu Abdullah Rudaki once said, ‘Plant 
the tree of friendship and clear away all the grass of 
hatred.’ So we ask our dear guests to extend our 
best wishes to the children of the United States of 
America from the children of the U.S.S.R. And let 
the friendship between your people and ours devel- 
op and strengthen. Welcome, dear guests, to our 
home!” 
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The mountains of Kirghizia 





Oppression can, and often does, create unusual 
partnerships. Likewise, violent dissent among close 
neighbors can force the weakest to seek aid from a 
powerful but unfriendly outside source. Such was 
the experience of the people of what is now the 
Soviet Central Asian republic of Kirghizia. In the 
capital city named Frunze we were told of that his- 
toric occurrence by Kirghiz spokesmen themselves, 
and I shall pass on what they said. However I must 
first offer the following quote on Kirghiz history as 
it came to us from an articulate young woman 
guide at the Kirghiz Historical Museum in Frunze. 

“The ancestors of our Kirghiz people made cave 
drawings and paintings with rocks dipped in 
natural dyes and colors. Those were done 5,000 
and more years ago. And then in the second millen- 
nium B.C. came the Bronze Age with the worship 
of a fire god. 

‘In the 6th-10th centuries came the Turks. Glass 
and ceramics were developed between the 10th and 
12th centuries and were followed by the arrival of 
Islam with its mosques and minarets. But only in 
the 19th century did Islam make any inroads into 
Kirghizia, and then it was mostly through the 
Uzbeks and Tajiks. The Mongol invasion of Kir- 
ghizia which began in the 13th century hampered 
its economic and cultural development for a long 
time.”’ 


In the second half of the 15th century Northern 
Kirghiz tribes merged to form an independent 
khanate. 

In the late 18th and early 19th centuries the com- 
plicated international situation and internal insta- 
bility made Kirghizia seek Russia’s protection. 
They established trade relations which were later 
interrupted by the Kokand khans’ invasion of 
Kirghizia. The Kirghiz people found themselves 
under the yoke of the Kokand khanate. They 
repeatedly revolted against feudal oppression. In 
the mid-19th century favorable conditions took 
shape for renewing Russo-Kirghiz contacts. The 
northern part of Kirghizia joined Russia in 1863, 
and its southern regions, in 1876, following the col- 
lapse of the Kokand khanate. This had both posi- 
tive and negative consequences for Kurghizia. 
Among the positive ones was the rapprochement 
between the Kirghiz and the Russian peoples, 
which promoted cultural advance in Kirghizia as 
secular schools and hospitals were opened there. 
The Kirghiz were delivered from the yoke of Kok- 
and feudal lords, and slavery was completely elim- 
inated, as was internecine strife. 

Frunze, with a current population of one-half 
million, did not always bear its present name. Once 
known as Pishpek, the dusty old town did not 
become the official Kirghiz capital until 1878 when 
its location was favored over that of Tokmak, the 
previous capital. In that same year Pishpek became 
the official abode of the Czar’s representative in 
Kirghizia. It was then an established Russian for- 
tress of scarcely more than 1,000 people with no in- 
dustries and only a few primary church schools and 
madrasahs. 

We first saw Frunze in 1978, during the year of 
its centennial celebration. My introduction to 
Mayor Oktyabr Mederov was arranged by a 
charming gentleman, Sapar Birnazarov, First Vice- 
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A road builder in Frunze 


Chairman of the Kirghiz State Committee for Pub- 
lishing. Sapar, who comes from an easternmost 
region of Kirghizia quite close to China, could 
easily be mistaken for Chinese. Quiet and gallantly 
efficient, he performed his duties with calm oriental 
grace. I never ceased being captivated by the man- 
ner in which this diminutive man, scarcely five feet 
tall, moved with self-assured ease among those who 
towered above him in height. His getting us in to 
talk with Mayor Mederov was but the first of 
several productive contacts he arranged. The 
Mayor’s brief statement reveals how Soviet inter- 
nationalism functioned in the development of this 
city. 

“Because our people were nomadic horsemen, 
and had for many years been such, they had to 
learn from the Russian workers who came here 
how to stay put and cultivate their land. Small in- 





dustrialists and artisans from Czechoslovakia came 
here at Lenin’s bidding in 1925. Just three years 
ago a Czech delegation returned to mark the fif- 
tieth anniversary of their initial presence here in 
Frunze... But our main help came from Russia and 
those more developed republics of the U.S.S.R.” 

The Mayor mentioned the ensuing progress in 
education, health, and industry, with emphasis 
upon industry. Frunze, he proudly declared, manu- 
factures agricultural machines. One in particular 
mows, picks, and bales hay, and he wanted us to 
know that such accomplishments are performed by 
a multinational group of workers. Kirghiz, Rus- 
sians, Ukrainians, Czechs, Germans, Tartars, and 
Uzbeks toil together. Mayor Mederov explained 
that during the war with the Nazis many Soviet 
European manufacturing plants were re-located for 
safety in Central Asia. Their present-day 
productiveness for the entire country is the direct 
fruit of the Soviet policy of international peace and 
cooperation among the nationals that comprise a 
unified family of nations. Said Mayor Mederov in 
conclusion: 

‘People of our republic of different nationalities 
today live together peacefully because from child- 
hood they are taught to do so.” 

Considering that tribal strife and the oppression 
of the Kirghiz khanate by more aggressive tribe- 
smen brought them much suffering in the past, one 
understands the Kirghiz’ resolve that similar inter- 
nal rifts will never be permitted to create a threat to 
its highly prized socialist gains. 

Frunze obviously is not a Central Asian name. It 
belonged to a revolutionary soldier born in 
Pishpek in 1885. The son of a Russian mother and 
a Moldavian father, Mikhail Frunze, while still a 
schoolboy, came under the influence of his French 
teacher in Alma Ata. The teacher had participated 
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A doctor ata in the French revolution. A superb scholar, young 
children’s hospital in Frunze won his school’s gold medal for scholastic 


Frunze excellence, and went to St. Petersburg for study at 


the Polytechnic Institute. The year was 1904. 

A year earlier the first revolutionary uprisings 
occurred in Russia. Because of his commitment to 
revolution Mikhail Frunze, now a radical student- 
activist, was forced out of St. Petersburg. Still, 
from his village hide-out he agitated for change, 
carrying his activities to the textile center of 


Ivanovo where workers were cruelly exploited. 
There the Czar’s Cossacks caught and badly beat 
Frunze. Though twice sentenced to death, the in- 
tervention of friends spared his life and he was sen- 
tenced to hard labor in further exile. Contracting 
tuberculosis Frunze miraculously escaped, recov- 
ered partially from his illness, and with forged cre- 
dentials found work and another chance to pursue 
his course. 

During the 1917 armed uprising in Moscow 
Frunze was among its leaders. The rebels suc- 
ceeded. Still all was not well with the revolution 
since forces still loyal to the old order were alive 
and active in the civil war that followed. Frunze, 
with no formal military training, used his instinc- 
tive military sense in successfully commanding 
revolutionary troops. In 1920 he was made the 
Southern Front Army Commander. In 1924 he was 
appointed Deputy Chairman of the Revolutionary 
Military Council and People’s Commissar for Mili- 
tary and Naval Affairs. But now the earlier harsh- 
ness of his life began to catch up with Frunze. Fall- 
ing ill, he failed to respond to surgery and died in 
1925. He was only forty years old. His home is 
enshrined in a museum, the latter having been 
planned and built completely around the Frunze 
residence. 

I have already said that the Kirghiz were a 
nomadic people. Horses, cattle, and sheep are 
therefore essential elements of their culture. And 
the Kirghiz woman, unlike her more pastoral and 
confined Uzbek counterpart, was of necessity far 
more mobile and more aggressive. She rode horses, 
not side-saddle but straddling as did her menfolk. 
She supervised the pitching and the dismantling of 
the yurta. And since Islam never became the 
adopted religion of her people she never wore the 
heavy horsehair veil like her Uzbek and Tajik sis- 
ters. She did, however, weave the cloth and the 
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Kirghiz women do not ride 
side-saddle 
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Many Kirghiz play the 
same traditional musical 
instruments that their 
ancestors played centuries 
ago 
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mats and made the household utensils fashioned 
from skins. Men carved the wooden containers, A 
people always on the move in search of grazing 

















lands for their livestock and horses could not 
afford to be worried with breakable dishware. 

Today’s Kirghiz woman may, if she so chooses, 
wear her hair in long braids—two for those mar- 
ried —numerous braids for single women. And she 
participates fully in the daily life of her republic in 
accordance with her education and abilities. As I 
think of the modern Kirghiz woman, Anara Mak- 
eshova comes to mind. She is Secretary of the 
City Soviet, and she gave us these facts of her 
life. 

‘Tam Kirghiz and I am thirty-seven. My hus- 
band is forty-six, he is a research worker and deals 
with sheep-breeding. We have a five-year-old 
daughter... I graduated from the University of 
Kirghizia as a philologist and became a Komsomol 
leader, following which I came to the City Soviet as 
an elected deputy in 1972. Several medals have 
been awarded me for my work. I speak and under- 
stand Uzbek and other Turkic languages, for my 
father was an interpreter from Russian to Kirghiz 
and my mother taught the Kirghiz language at a 
college. Both are retired now and ... oh, yes ... lam 
also president of the republican Gymnastics 
Federation.” 

Equally able in her own field is Erkingul Imana- 
lieva, a historian and ethnologist in decorative art. 
We met at the Kyal Handicraft Shop in Frunze. 
Established in 1969, its name Kyal, means 
‘Dream’, and its purpose is to keep alive the art of 
the Kirghiz handicraft. Chief artist, Sultanbeck 
Makashev, and Erkingul Imanalieva work together 
in assembling the works of 1,300 crafts persons, 
half of whom work on the premises while the other 
half work in their own homes. Erkingul Imana- 
lieva’s brief words scarcely do justice to what we 
saw of her accomplishment. 

‘*T was born in a Kirghiz village near Lake Issyk- 
Kul and was graduated from the history faculty of 
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the Kirghiz Teacher Training Institute. My hus- 
band is a writer-poet and we have four children, 
three girls and a boy. For seven years I have 
worked here and within that time I organized this 
museum you see. And I have been to Syria and 
Algeria to present the works of our shop.” 

Chief artist Makashev, also a village-born Kir- 
ghiz trained in Frunze, is a noted illustrator of 
books for children. His wife is a magazine illustra- 
tor and art editor, and they have a son. Among the 








Erkingul Imanalieva, 

a historian, ethnologist and 

an expert in decorative art 

at the Kyal Handicraft Shop 
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Artists at the Kyal 
Handicraft Shop 


projects jointly executed by Kyyal’s artists is the 
re-creation of the traditional yurta or nomadic 
tent. 

“Today because our yurtas are so popular we 
make three or four each month,” they said. 

In deciding which items will be produced in 
quantity, samples made by individual artists at 
home are submitted to a ten-member council of 
artists, technologists, and tradesmen. Those crea- 
tions selected by the council go into production in 
the workshops. Artists who create the works 
chosen for copying are paid not only for their 
model designs but receive additional payments in 
royalties according to copies sold. Profits go to 
Kyal and the continuance of its work. At this 
unique shop we discovered yet another way in 
which Soviet people about to enter the twenty-first 
century maintain close ties to their historic past. 








“If you are a reader, and especially if you are a 
writer, you do not visit Kirghizia without making 
an effort to see Chinghiz Aitmatov,’’ Makashev 
told us. 

He is without a doubt the most widely translated 
contemporary Soviet writer. Having initially met 
Chinghiz in Alma Ata and later seen him in Bul- 
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Sultanbeck Makashev, the 
chief artist at the Kyal Shop 
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Chinghiz Aitmatov 





garia, we were meeting him for the first time on his 
own turf. 

Along with his remarks about the work of the 
Kirghiz Film-Makers’ Union which he headed at 
the time, Chinghiz expressed regret that no Soviet- 
made film had, as of that moment, ever been 
awarded the American Oscar. Although the little 
metal statuette is of small intrinsic worth, those who 
win it invariably reap rich rewards from many 
sources related to their profession. How it must 
have pleased Chinghiz, therefore, when three years 
after we had met in Frunze, an Oscar was awarded 
in Hollywood to a Soviet film, Moscow Does Not 
Believe in Tears. 


A few moments ago I quoted Frunze’s Mayor, 
Oktyabr Mederov, but the quote said nothing 
about that unforgettable Kirghiz gentleman. Dap- 
per and more mature than his trim, athletic figure 
suggested, the city’s chief executive bore first-rate 
testimony to what bright and industrious persons 
can achieve with Soviet help. Born and reared in a 
village, the Mayor spoke of his family’s early days 
as Kirghiz village dwellers. 

‘“‘My father started life as a peasant working for 
the rich. In 1920 while still young he joined the Red 
Army and the Communist Party. His last post was 
that of chairman of a district Soviet and he died at 
the age of eighty in 1973. In the interim my mother 
died when I was twelve; and my father married 
again and fathered eight children. With the four of 
us that made twelve. My elder brother’s death has 
left me the eldest. My sister who is next is a physi- 
cian, as is a brother. Another works in the botani- 
cal gardens, a sister as an economic engineer, and a 
younger sister is finishing at the university this 
year.”’ 

Obviously the Mayor, the eldest of the siblings, 
set a good example for his younger brothers and 
sisters. Having studied mechanical engineering in 
Moscow he returned home to work and become 
deputy director of a machine-building plant. 
Further study at Moscow’s Higher Party School 
and additional work in Frunze resulted in his being 
elected Mayor. When we met in 1978 Mayor 
Mederov had just entered his third term in that 
office. And former boxer that he is, he shows no 
signs of fatigue. 

The city of Osh and its environs marked our final 
stopover in Soviet Central Asia. Located south of 
Frunze, its altitude of 1,000 meters renders Osh a 
clear and beautiful city. Of its 160,000 multina- 
tional residents, half are Kirghiz. The clean paved 
streets and avenues give little hint of Osh’s vener- 
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able 1,100 years. Only as one gets out into the vil- 
lage areas do the sights suggest the old-world char- 
acter of this region. We visited the Komsomol Silk 
Mills, the offices of the regional Soviet, Girls’ 
Boarding School, the Toktogul Power Station, and 
the Lenin Collective Farm. 

In Hashar, my previous book on Soviet Central 
Asia, I have given detailed descriptions of each of 
those places. In concluding this section I shall 
allude briefly to but two of them, the Lenin Collec- 
tive Farm and the Toktogul Power Station. Both 
are symbolic. In each J felt what I perceive to be at 
the very core of Soviet power. At the farm where 
Chairman Shermomot Abdulaev and his fellow 
workers so warmly received, entertained, and in- 
formed us, we were given impressive data on pro- 
duction and workers benefits. Of the many things 
the Chairman said I have selected the following 
quote. It offers information about Soviet collective 
farm residents not too often available to readers of 
the capitalist press: 

“Of the 19,000 residents here 1,975 are actually 
employed on the farm. Others who work in the city 
are family members of those who work on the farm 
itself... We have four kindergartens here, and we 
have eleven schools altogether —five of them high 
schools, five up to grade eight, and one primary 
school up to grade four. Of our elderly 1,200 are 
pensioners, 800 of whom are women.” 

Later as we were leaving the site of the impres- 
sive Toktogul Power Station at Kara Kul (Black 
Lake) we saw a memorial erected to the Kirghiz 
poet, Toktogul. The hero for whom this modern 
mountain power plant is named lived between 1864 
and 1933. Imprisoned for his revolutionary writ- 
ings, he nonetheless continued to speak for justice, 
and he wrote a poem in praise of Lenin. The fol- 
lowing excerpt is included in the memorial we 
Saw: 


‘‘T see near me Kazakhs, Russians, Kirghiz, and 
Uzbeks. We are all one family. Each one for me 1s 
brother and friend.” 

Such 1s at the root of what we found in this once 
besieged territory now known as the Soviet Repub- 
lic of Kirghizia. 
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Tbilisi 


More than a century before the 1917 socialist 
Revolution in Russia, Georgia, like Kazakhstan to 
the northeast, had to join Czarist Russia for its 
own protection. In Georgia’s case it was the vicious 
attacks of neighboring Turks and Persians that 
made this necessary. The year was 1801 and Geor- 
gians quickly learned that they were in the grip of a 
ruthless “‘protector’. More than ninety years of 
Czarist oppression on Georgian soil would pass 
before the first Marxist group was founded there. 
Following the bourgeois revolution in Georgia of 
1917, in the winter of 1921 socialist revolutionary 
change occurred. A year later, Georgia, Armenia 
and Azerbaijan formed the Transcaucasian Fede- 
ration which entered the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. In 1936 the Federation was dissolved, 
and the Georgian, Armenian and Azerbaijanian 
republics of the USSR were established. 

It was early December of 1971, fifty years almost 
to the day marking Georgia’s transformation, that 
I made the first of three visits to this ancient and 
fascinating land. And within a few days another 
myth about Soviet life that I had formerly held was 
dissolved. Along with millions of others in my 
country, I had been told that the Soviet system per- 
mits no religious practice or worship. However, 
near Tbilisi, the Georgian capital, I witnessed not 


one but two religious marriage ceremonies per- 
formed by a young Georgian priest. They occurred 
within minutes of each other in the ancient temple 
Svetitskhoveli, situated in a picturesque valley. 
Two other Afro-Americans, Jean Carey Bond and 
Jack O’Dell as well as eight Peruvian writers also 
saw and heard those ceremonies. And they were 
but the beginning of memorable encounters I was 
to have on my first visit to this Soviet republic of 
five million citizens. 

Our host was the late beloved Georgian poet, 
Josef Noneshvili. Little did anyone suppose then 
that this warm and robust man would, in less than 
ten years, succumb to a sudden stroke. But on our 
first meeting with him we were assured that we 
were welcomed in Georgia as Josef Noneshvili’s 
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The monument to King 
Vakhtang Gorgasali, the 
founder of Tbilisi, overlooks 
the city 
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On our first trip to Georgia 
we were hosted by the late 
Josef Noneshvili 





personal guests and friends. That’s the way Josef 
was. And no doubt at all about it, this singularly 
gifted man epitomized everything one hears about 
traditional Georgian hospitality. His cherubic 
countenance exuded merriment as he announced 
that we would be dining at the home of a relative 
who lived near Gurdjaani, a town 120 kilometers 
east of Tbilisi. 

The journey by small bus took our group of 
about fifteen over rough narrow mountain roads. I 
took note of the surrounding farmland dotted with 


sturdy stone houses and saw immediately that the 
stones of the houses matched those jutting 
defiantly from the surface of the land. Metal roofs 
glinted beneath rays of the early afternoon 
December sun while flocks of sheep and turkeys 
calmly nibbled and pecked at whatever was avail- 
able. The racket and dust our vehicle created were 
quite lost upon them. People hailed us as we 
passed. Broad-faced and mostly dark-haired they, 
like Josef himself, were sturdy and pleasant. 

We entered the town of Gurdjaani and our 
driver headed toward a cluster of buildings. The 
sweet aroma of a winery hung around us as we 
came to a stop. Josef’s smile was positively beatific 
as he motioned that we should follow him. Within 
seconds we found ourselves in the midst of huge 
barrels of wine and the men and women whose 
business was wine-making. In the ensuing half hour 
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In Gurdjaani I saw more 
wine than all of my friends 
together could ever drink in 
their lives 
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Georgian wine-maker 
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I saw more wine than all of my wine-loving friends 
combined could ever hope to consume. And we 
knew of course that in true Georgian style we must 
join our hosts in toasting and tasting. An hour or 
so later all of us, except for our chauffeur, who 
dared not indulge himself while driving, minced 
happily from the winery back to our places in the 
bus. A short ride from the town out into the 
country brought us to the home of our dinner 
hosts. 

The long rectangular table awaiting us was laden 
with soup, meat, chicken, fresh garden vegetables, 


rice, bread, fruits and sweets. And our swiftly emp- 
tied serving dishes were promptly refilled by the 
womenfolk of the family who seemed to go and 
come constantly throughout the course of the meal. 
There were of course the drinks, cognac, vodka, 
wine, and mineral water. For well over four hours 
we ate, toasted, and drank to the delight of our 
local hosts. Then to the cheers of the latter a couple 
of young musicians appeared, one carrying a drum, 
the other a concertina. They began to play melo- 
dies familiar to their area and within moments we 
were all dancing. I, who have never before or since 
performed a Georgian folk dance, came fairly close 
to doing so on that occasion. Abetted by the wine, 
the sumptuous meal, and the geniality of our hosts, 
I cast caution aside when a portly villager of upper 
middle age chose me as his partner. At the conclu- 
sion of the dance the gentleman, with true Geor- 
gian grace, kissed me lightly on each cheek. He 
then poured himself another drink of cognac while 
awaiting the next musical selection. I politely but 
swiftly sought the refuge of the nearest chair. 
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The wine is kept in these 
giant clay pitchers buried in 
the ground 
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Two quick visits on the following day, to a local 
school and to a collective farm, gave us further 
glimpses of Georgian village life. The school- 
children, dressed in their finery, presented us 
with bouquets of fresh cut flowers and fresh 
fruits. Having never before seen Africans or people 
of African descent most were captivated by petite 
Jean Bond. Her brown skin, almond eyes and deli- 
cate bone structure, set off by a beehive Afro-hair 
style held their adoring attention. En route to the 
farm we stopped at the town square to deposit our 
flowers at the monument to the local heroes of the 
war against fascism. Later Josef told us that our 
gesture had a great impact upon the local people. 
Ever present is the memory of how Georgian forces 
defended against the Nazi enemy at Moscow, Stal- 
ingrad and Kursk. And they also recall that Geor- 
gian soil was a welcome haven for Russians, 
Ukrainians, Moldavians and other refugees forced 
out of their native territories by occupying Nazi 
invaders. 

Second and third visits to Georgia occurred in 
1980 and 1982 respectively, the former affording 
merely a sojourn at the Black Sea resort of 
Pitsunda. But in 1982 we saw much in and around 
Tbilisi, the Georgian capital, as well as the Autono- 
mous Republic of Abkhazia. In Tbilisi we met 
Tamara Tsintsadze, a university teacher. Actually, 
many of our most memorable contacts on that visit 
involved meetings with Georgian women. Prom- 
inent among them was Liana Shetsiruli, Director of 
Tbilisi’s School Number One. Founded in 1802 this 
school was then known as “The School of the 
Nobles”. Poet Nikoloz Baratashvili, writer Iliya 
Chavchavadze (often called Georgia’s Cultural 
Father), and Vladimir Nemirovich-Danchenko, 
founder of Soviet theater, were but three of its 
eminent early graduates. One can simply imagine 
that here in this school, with its tradition of male 


scholarship, the credentials of fifty-four-year-old 
Liana Shetsiruli are of the highest order. 

‘‘T was born in Georgia,” she told us, ‘‘and I am 
the daughter of a teacher. My father died in 1966. 
For twenty-seven years I have been a teacher and 
for fifteen years director of this school.” 

Freely admitting that her career has had its peri- 
ods of joy and anguish, this friendly administrator, 
herself a gold medal winner at this very school, de- 
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Victoria Siradze, Deputy 
Chairman of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of 
Georgia 








Tamara Tsintsadze, 
a scholar, a member of the 
faculty of Tbilisi University 





clared she would willingly do it all over again. An 
ebullient wife, mother, and grandmother, she 1s liv- 
ing proof of how Soviet preparation of women for 
such service extends beyond the borders of the 
Russian Federation. 

Even more similar evidence soon came to our 
attention. There was Victoria Siradze, Deputy 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of Georgia. Born in Tbilisi into what she described 


as ‘‘the family of an experienced Bolshevik revolu- 
tionary’, she was graduated from the Polytechnic 
Institute as a chemistry major. Student activism in 
the Komsomol came quite naturally to her as did 
advancement in Tbilisi’s Party Committee. She has 
served as Secretary of the City Committee and then 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of Georgia. For twenty-seven years she has been 
Deputy to the Supreme Soviet of Georgia. With all 
her accomplishments Victoria Siradze smiles wist- 
fully when speaking of herself as a family person: 

“Yes, Iam fifty-three, have two children, and my 
husband is a historian. My son is a graduate of the 
Institute of International Relations. My daughter 
is a second year student of medicine in Moscow. 
My son is married and I am waiting to be a grand- 
mother—for the third time!” 

On the morning of our visit to School Number 
One we were pleased to find that Tamara Tsin- 
tsadze, learning that we were in Tbilisi, made a 
point of getting to see us. With her command of 
English she has made a special study of Afro- 
American literature. My first indication of her 
scholarship in that area came when, in discussing 
certain writers I inadvertently ascribed a certain 
title to the wrong author. With a swift response 
Tamara corrected me. From that moment on the 
lady had my full attention and respect. Later when 
she asked if I would be kind enough to write the in- 
troduction to a book she was writing on the subject 
I told her it would be my pleasure. 

A bit more than a year later Tamara’s book pub- 
lished in the Georgian language, was delivered to 
me in New York. And I profoundly regret that the 
only two words I am able to read are my own name 
appearing at the Introduction’s end. Knowing 
Tamara’s ability and integrity and having read the 
summary she had written in English I have no rea- 
son to doubt the book’s authenticity and value. 
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Nino Djavakhishvili, 
director of the Institute of 
Experimental Morphology 





Abkhazia, an autonomous republic of the 
U.S.S.R., is a constituent member of Georgia, and 
Sukhumi is its capital. Located northwest of Tbilisi 
and on the shores of the Black Sea, this lovely sub- 
tropical city of over 100,000 resembles a vast 
garden. Warm for most of the year, it is bounded 
on the east by mountains and on the west by the 
sea. Sukhumi is a resort city, regularly drawing 
visitors from all areas of the U.S.S.R. and other 
countries as well. Twice have we visited this place 
and each time was sheer joy. On the second visit we 


arrived in a light mid-April rain which lent a jewel- 
like lustre to its rows and rows of palm and cypress 
trees. The city’s buildings, with one new conspi- 
cuous exception, were low, and many of the older 
ones were painted in soft pastel shades. Streets and 
sidewalks of smooth flat stone slabs were extremely 
clean. We relaxed at the intimate old Hotel Abkha- 
Zia prior to going to look over an unusual vacation 
facility. 

The Fifteenth Komsomol Congress Tourist 
Center was founded in 1929. When fully operative 
in the summer it accommodates 1,500 persons 
ranging in age from eighteen to eighty. During the 
other seasons it accommodates approximately 800. 
Its unique feature is that it is open to both Soviet 
and foreign guests alike and the cost of a stay of 
twenty days is ninety rubles per guest, regardless of 
nationality. For that one gets room, meals, enter- 
tainment, health care and therapy where needed 
along with regular trips to other regional resorts. In 
the camp director’s own words, ““We feel that those 
who come here often feel better and are healthier 
for so doing. Abkhazia, you have doubtless heard, 
is famous for its people of longevity.” 

Indeed from what we had already seen of those 
legendary folk in Georgia we found it easy to 
believe the camp director. What impressed us here 
though was that the acceptance of foreign guests is 
a deliberate effort to establish international friend- 
ships. From the director we learned also that future 
plans include all-season swimming in a spacious 
pool of warmed sea water and a residence of nine- 
teen storeys to accommodate 600 tourists. 

I can attest from what we saw that this is truly a 
handsome place, quite in harmony with its general 
surroundings. Trees! Rarely have I seen any more 
stately anywhere. Oak, eucalyptus, and cypress rise 
to great heights, providing protective shade from 
the penetrating heat of the summer sun. Add varied 
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A Georgian centenarian 





convivial companionship and good Abkhazian 
cooking to such a setting and what you have comes 
close to perfection. Small wonder that this camp 
has to enlarge its facilities. The insistent concen- 
tration upon improving the quality of human life is 
something we were to find in yet another place in 
Sukhumi. It was, because of its inhabitants, a quite 
surprising place. 

Monkeys! The very mention of them evokes 
mirth, because their behavior (and misbehavior) so 





clearly mirror our very own. But even as we arvVeL_——EEE~= 
at what had previously been referred to as “The r 
Monkey Farm” we sensed that it was far more than Georgia 
that. Nor was it a mere showplace where humans 
gathered to enjoy the sights and sounds of monkeys 
doing what comes naturally. The official name of 
this important institution is the Institute of Experi- 
mental Pathology and Therapy of the U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Medical Science. 
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The monkey farm in 
Sukhumi serves the progress 
of medicine 
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Georgian children dancing 
to an American jazz tune 


It exists so that serious scientific studies of mon- 
keys may be made and used to better and prolong 
human existence. Such was made quite clear to us 
by the medical and technical people with whom we 
spoke. ‘““Monkeys and humans,” we were told, 
“have similar but not fully identical physiology.” 

After enumerating some of the similarities our 
hosts took us outside to have a look at some of 
their charges. We soon learned that the animals’ 
curiosity about us quite equalled ours about them, 
and we had to be careful as we stood close to their 
cages that our personal belongings were well out of 
their grasp. And I admit that I was somewhat 
reluctant to part company with them. 





I cannot, indeed I must not, conclude this 
chapter without repeating two quotes. The first 
came to us from the Young Pioneer Center in Tbi- 
lisi, and I have italicized the phrase that riveted 
itself upon my memory: 

“We have several folk ensembles of 1,500 per- 
formers. Our Rainbow Folklore Ensemble will 
soon perform several concerts and proceeds will go 
to Moscow to the Peace Fund.” 

The following was told to us by tall, sober-faced 
Alexander Zhghenti, President of the Georgian 
Society for Friendship and Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries. 

“When I was a student of architecture I was re- 
cruited for the war and went to the front where in 
1943 I sustained wounds. Three years later I 
worked in a branch of the All-Union Friendship 
Society, and since 1950 I have been working here. I 
was trained to be an architect, thus I have been 
gripped by the idea of building a world of peace.” 

A more noble aspiration would be difficult to 
find. 
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Spasskaya Tower of the 
Kremlin 


Monument to Lenin in 
Moscow's Kremlin 
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One of Moscow's main 
streets —Gorky Street 
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The main “‘gate’’ to 
Moscow ~ Sheremetyevo 
International Airport 
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A unique work by 
Russian masters 
St. Basil’s Cathe- 
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Lenin Mausoleum in Red 
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Monument to Alexander 
Pushkin 


Rossiya Hotel, one of 
Moscow's largest hotels, 
located opposite the Kremlin 
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Uzbekistan. Mukhammaa- 
Amin-khan’s Madrasah. 
Kalta-minar minaret, 
18th century 
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In the center of Tashkent 
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Here there will be a place 
for people to find shelter 
from the scorching sun 





A man-made oasis — Alma 


Kaze lk h Ste @ Ata’s central park 
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Alma Ata. The Kazakh 


Republic’s School of Music Kazekhstan 
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; The alpine skating-rink 
Medeo — favorite recreation 


Kaze k h ste N) grounds for thousands of 


Alma Ata’s residents 
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In prerevolutionary 
Kazakhstan women were 
subjugated to a life of 
inequality and illiteracy. 
The photo shows 

today’s women of 
Kazakhstan - students of the 
Teacher Training Institute 
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Turkmenie 





May we always live in a 
world of peace! 





Ashkhabad Hotel, center of 
the capital of Turkmenia 
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Resident of Tajikistan, 
Atiten Gulomnabiyev has 
seen much in his 114 years, 
his great-great 
grand-daughter Gulizor is 
only just starting out in life 


The new life of ancient 
Tajikistan 
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A delivery-room in 
Dushanbe 





A dam at the Nurek 


hydropower station Tajikistan 
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The traditions of ornamental 
rug-making are closely 
followed in Kirghizia 





Victory Square in the city 
of Frunze 
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View of old Tbilisi 
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Monument to Georgian poet 
Nikoloz Baratashvyili 


New housing-development in 
the capital of Georgia 
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Georgia 








Even those who live in the 
farthest outlying regions 
have access to medical care. 
In emergencies doctors are 
flown in by special 
helicopters 








Harvesting grapes in 


Georgia Georgie 














Tea is gathered by machine 


Georgia rather than by hand 
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Vets checking up sheep at 
an alpine grassland 


Harvesting is in full swing 
in Kakhetia 
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Tasting fruit juices at a 
vouth tourist center in 
Sukhumi 


Tourists arrive at the port 
of Sukhumi 
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Exotic palms grow in the 
subtropic climate of 
Abkhazia. The photo shows 
an alley of “elephant” palms 
in the arboretum of Sukhumi 


Sukhumi. Vacationing on 
the Black Sea 
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Oil derricks in Azerbaijan 
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Control tower at one of 
Azerbaijan's oil fields 
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A wedding in Baku 
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A local craftsmen’s festival 
in the ancient fortress of 
Icheri-Shekher 


Theatrical presentations are 
given in the old caravansary 


of Baku 
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View of a new housing- 


development in Yerevan 
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At the central market 
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Children’s art gallery of 
Armenia, located in Yerevan 
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Children drawing 
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Armenian wood-carving 


Traditions of folk art live 
on in Armenia 

















Latvia 








View of Riga and the 
bridges across the Daugava 
River 








Latvia 





Latvia’s youth 





A Gothic cathedral in Riga 
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Song and dance festival 


Riga 
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A good catch 





Back at sea 
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Sailing is a very popular 
sport in Latvia 


Thousands of people come 
to honor the memory of 
those who perished in the 
Salaspils concentration 
camp 
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A storage lake in Lenkoran 


They call it “‘the City of Winds” and we learned 
why shortly after arriving in Baku. Not only was 
this capital of the Soviet Republic of Azerbaijan 
windy but rainy and cold. Those of its one-and-a- 
half million citizens who did not have to be out 
were wisely staying indoors. The dark waters of the 
Caspian, stirred to anger by the winds, thrashed 
Baku’s east side embankment with a vengeance. 
Even the giant skeletal oil rigs, firmly tethered near 
the shore, tilted and groaned under this fury. And 
the air hung heavy with the smell of oi/! Motor 
traffic streaming in several directions moved with 
understandable caution. Pedestrians obliged to 
brave the weather bent and bowed respectfully to 
the gusts as they struggled bravely along the mir- 
rored streets. I, for one, was happy to be a mere 
spectator to this mid-March caper. 

From the upper floor room we occupied at the 
comfortable Hotel Azerbaijan, the elements were 
putting on a memorable performance indeed. But 
this centuries-old multinational oil center has 
weathered such and worse in the course of its 
growth to socialism. And we hoped to see some of 
its more attractive features a bit later. Meanwhile 
as the wind and rain formed a duet we settled in for 
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the Caspian Sea near 
1 Baku is studded 
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Elchin Efendiey, 

an Azerbaijanian writer, 
who hosted 

us in Azerbaijan 





a night of peaceful rest to the tune of their wild 
music. 

Writer Elchin Efendiev, who met us upon our 
arrival, was our official host in Baku. Elchin intro- 
duced us to Adjar Khanbabaev, a journalist and 
Director of the Republican Publishing House. 
Though both men were delightful they could 
scarcely have been more contrasting in both 
appearance and personality. 

Adyar was the older. He was of average height 
and size and though his skin was pinker than that 
of most Azerbaijanians one could see that his gray- 
ing hair had once been raven. Bristling black brows 
guarded eyes that were dark and full of fun. Adjar 


laughed easily and often, as if he enjoyed laughter 
and that made him pleasant to be with. He was also 
a wonderful storyteller who loved to recount the 
old folktales of his people. 

Betty and I shall ever remember the evening we 
were his dinner guests at a quaint restaurant called 
Caravansary. Located in that part of the city called 
Old Baku, we reached it after a twisting uphill drive 
over narrow cobblestone streets. In the rainy dark- 
ness Caravansary resembled an old stone castle. It 
had indeed been built in the 16th century. We fol- 
lowed Adjar across a courtyard and paused as he 
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Adjar Khananbaev, director 
of the Republican 
Publishing House 
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reached a massive wooden door and knocked. An 
unseen person slid back a small panel and Adjar 
spoke in Azerbaijanian. Satisfied that we were the 
expected guests, a man admitted us into a narrow 
passageway through which we followed him to an 
even larger courtyard. In its center was a stone 
water trough. Adjar pointed, ““That, in the old 
days, was for the horses and camels of travelers.” 

We reached another door and a _ uniformed 
waiter in traditional dress escorted us into a 
medium-sized, obviously private room where a 
fully set table facing the door awaited us. We 
seated ourselves behind the table on a cushioned 
wooden bench. The stone wall at our backs was 
covered with a heavy woolen carpet while small 
electric lanterns shed soft light into the high-ceiling 
room. In this exotic setting of a bygone day we 
quickly got to the business at hand. On that cold 
rainy evening appetizers of fish, cheese, ham, and 
olives followed by lamb shishkebab, rice, cham- 
pagne, vodka and sweets were just what we needed. 
As for Adjar he regaled us with some of the folk 
legends he had fallen heir to since childhood. On 
the following morning our visit with him to the 
Carpet Museum in Old Baku again exposed us not 
only to another facet of Azerbaijan’s traditional 
culture, but our lively storyteller’s zest for it as 
well. 

Elchin Efendiev was what I call a man for all sea- 
sons.and all peoples. While proudly adhering to the 
traditions of his native land, he simultaneously fell 
easily in step with current activity and ideas. The 
epitome of poise and charm, this handsome 
swarthy writer was equally at ease with Azerbai- 
jan’s highest public officials and Gasan, our official 
driver. Though not yet forty years old, he told us 
that he authored twenty-two books, having written 
his first while still in secondary school. When I 
remarked that such literary output is not common- 
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At the Caravansary 
restaurant in Baku; waiters 
are on their toes every minute 


of the day 





place he rejoined with no trace of self-conscious- 
ness that he was not a commonplace writer. Eve- 
ryone within earshot, including Elchin, laughed 
approvingly. His position as Secretary of the Azer- 
baijanian Writers’ Union was itself indicative of 
the professional esteem in which he was held. So 
who could object to Elchin’s simple and direct ac- 
knowledgement of what everyone else seemed to 
12* 
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know? Within the next few days I would learn just 
how well known and regarded Elchin was both 
within and outside the city of Baku. 

Our meeting in Baku with the chief of the State 
Planning Committee of Azerbaijan was arranged 
by Elchin. Sabit Abasaliyev, who is regrettably no 
more, was a treat to listen to. At no point during 
the hour he spoke did he lose our attention as he 
described Azerbaijan’s resources, attainments, and 
problems: 

“Oil, as you have noted, is one of our chief 
natural resources, and during the war of 1941-1945 
Baku furnished seventy per cent of that resource to 
the U.S.S.R. Lenin paid great attention to Azerbai- 
jan. His plan called for the enlargement of our oil 
production and to improve our cotton production. 
Lenin’s plan was and 1s now fulfilled. Last year 
(1981) we produced one million tons of cotton and 
fourteen million tons of oil... 

“There is an overabundance of manpower in 
Azerbaijan and people are reluctant to leave their 
home territories, though everyone works at some 
occupation—1f only in the summer. A plan now 
exists for establishing small industries to absorb 
excess manpower. Everyone can then produce on 
his own land and sell the excess. 

‘Prior to the revolution oil resources had been 
practically taken over by British, Dutch, and Ger- 
man oil companies. Under them the native people 
were cruelly exploited. 

‘After six days of the revolution Soviet power 
was born in Baku. So a new economy began to 
assert itself with state power in peasant hands. 
There were no higher education facilities, and only 
a few workshops, so the Soviet industry had to 
grow from scratch.” 

From what we had initially observed and what 
we were yet to see, that growth from scratch has 
been remarkable. But he also spoke of some muni- 


cipal worries as housing needs, water shortages, 
improper waste disposal, and insufficient greenery 
within the city. Although it pleased Elchin that we 
had spoken with a prominent official his pride 
reached greater heights on the day Azerbaijan paid 
homage to playwright Djafar Dyjabarly. In his brief 
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A section of Old Baku 
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lifetime between 1899 and 1934 Djabarly became 
founder of the drama of Soviet Azerbaijan. The un- 
veiling of a monument to his memory carried both 
political and aesthetic implications. Elchin wanted 
to be certain that in spite of the throngs of citizen 
spectators gathered to witness the ceremony we 
would have a front row view. We arrived at the 
site in good time. 

Motioning us to follow him, Elchin led us from 
the fringes of the crowd to the contingent of TV 
cameramen and women directly in front of the 
microphones. There we enjoyed the choicest pos- 
sible view of the event and its participating celebri- 
ties. Elchin, saying nothing, merely smiled as he 
rocked contentedly back and forth on his heels. 

We soon discovered that our host was well 
known not only in Baku but in Lenkoran and Sum- 
gait as well. Even before we arrived in Lenkoran, 
Elchin had given us snatches of his republic’s his- 
tory. At one point he offered this surprising bit of 
information: 

‘We Azerbaijanians are more numerous than 
one would think. Our northern population 1s six 
million and Baku is in the north. But the southern 
part of Azerbaijan is in Iran where there are fifteen 
million Azerbayanians.”’ 

Later, in speaking of the flat barren earth we 
drove through on our way from Baku to Lenkoran, 
he observed: 

“This area was once the bottom of the Caspian 
Sea that lies over there to our left. But the lack of 
rainfall has caused the sea to recede under the in- 
tense heat of summer. The result is this salty land 
that is worthless for the cultivation of crops.” 

Once we arrived in Lenkoran Elchin saw to it 
that we were taken in tow by a pair of official 
gentlemen. One was Hamdulla Rakhimov, Vice- 
Mayor of the city. The other, a writer and Second 
Secretary of the Lenkoran District Party Commit- 





tee, was Gussein Ganiev. Both of them promptly 
led us to the handsome writers’ guest house which 
would be our home for the next few days. 

Calls upon the local nursery school, and the 
orphanage for girls revealed the same attention to 
and care for children we had previously seen in 
other Soviet republics. However, the visit that for 
us dramatically showed the effectiveness of Soviet 
nurturing of youth was that at the Lenkoran 
Children’s Cultural Centre. There the Director, his 
assistants, and the youngsters themselves demon- 
strated how effectively the latter could perform. 
And perform they certainly did! The near-profes- 
sional finesse with which those youthful dancers 
and musicians went through their routines 
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Gussein Ganiev, a journalist 
from Lenkoran 
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At the entrance to the 
Children’s Cultural Center 
we were greeted with smiles 
and flowers 





reminded Betty and me of our first glimpse in New 
York of Soviet dancers a full generation earlier. 
Surely they had not all been Russian-born and 
Russian trained and surely some had been trained 
in other areas of their country. Because it is the 
policy to extend cultural opportunities to all 
talented Soviet youth their mature performing stars 





represent a variety of national cultures. And tha eee 
works to the overall advantage of everyone. Azerbaijan 
Young cities, like young people, are aglow with __ 
zest for living and thriving. The truth of that was 
plain to see in Sumgait. I am glad that Elchin in- 
sisted that we see this thirty-year-old city of 
250,000 young citizens representing eighty-three 
nationalities. Its Mayor, a trained engineer, called 
it “the town built out of a desert’. A look at the 
mills where steel pipes used in oil drilling are made 
offered impressive evidence of the importance of 
this young city to Azerbaijan and to the nation. 
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“Azerbailan Back again in Baku my anticipation of having a 

meeting with one of Azerbaijan’s singularly im- 
Azer oljon aginative painters was fulfilled. Rakhim Babayev 
at mid-fifty is a merited and nationally respected 
artist. Reproductions of his work have graced the 
pages of the monthly magazine, Soviet Life, pub- 
lished in Washington, D. C., by reciprocal agree- 
ment between the Soviet and United States govern- 
ments. Thoroughly trained, as are most Soviet 
artists, in the rudiments of his craft, Rakhim 
Babayev, the man, was just as fascinating to see as 
was his work. Hearing him describe his childhood 
dreams, fantasies, and sleepwalking experiences 
helped me grasp the full meaning of much of his 
work. Said he: ““Today, many of the paintings I 
have here on these walls are an outgrowth of my 
An Azerbaijanian folk dance childhood terror dreams and fantasies.” 
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The color in these was fiery and acid, the move- 
ment swift and violent. By way of contrast his 
juvenile recollections of the sands of the Apsheron 
Peninsula where he lived inspired the cool tranquil- 
ity of other canvases. Talking with Rakhim and 
viewing his work in his spacious top-floor studio 
provided me with confirmation of two of my pre- 
viously discovered opinions. The first is that the 
range of contemporary Soviet art is quite broad. 
The second 1s that artists as divergent 1n content 
and style as Rakhim and a more conventional 
painter both receive the support and encourage- 
ment of the state. Soviet art as I have seen it 1s by 
no means monolithic. 

A trio of Azerbaijan’s writers invited us to lunch 
where we frankly exchanged experiences and 
opinions. The eldest of them, Mirza Ibrahimov, 
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A woman playing a folk 
instrument 
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Rakhim Babayev, a leading- 
Azerbaijanian artist 





was our host. Their Writers’ Union, like others in 
the U.S.S.R., has high membership standards and 
union writers enjoy a generous measure of official 
professional respect. They write and they live com- 
fortably. I was asked about the status of writers in 
the United States. How well were we organized? 
What are writer-publisher relationships and to 
what extent American writers do or do not manage 
to support themselves by their writing? 

We gave our hosts a candid response based not 
only upon personal experiences but upon reports 
issued regularly by the Authors Guild to which 


many of our authors belong. My report was not a 
happy one. From the viewpoint of most American 
writers, the few highly paid exceptions notwith- 
standing, our writers as a group trail rather badly 
behind Soviet writers with respect to our relation- 
ship to the publishing industry. I did not really 
need to explain. They were already well informed. 
Not only were they good writers but careful readers 
and observers as well. Mirza Ibrahimov had been 
to America, had spoken with writers, and had 
taken careful note of what he had seen and heard 
from their own lips of their exploitation by pub- 
lishers. Furthermore, in my book, Elyuchin, I quote 
Mirza upon what he saw and admired of American 
technology. I also quote his remarks on opulence 
next to miserable poverty in New York City—of 
artists desperately trying to sell their works on the 
Streets of that great metropolis. In no way could J, 
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The pipe-rolling mill in 
Sumgait is an impressive 
sight 
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Women workers on a tea 
plantation in Lenkoran 





or did I wish to, dispute what this soft-spoken 
writer had to say of what he saw. I have lived most 
of my seventy-five years as a creative worker in 
New York City and Mirza Ibrahimov’s observa- 
tions are sensitively accurate. 

During our sojourn in Azerbaijan we _ had 
exchanged views with a variety of its citizens. With 
our own eyes we could see that their claim to being 
multinational, as are all of the other Soviet repub- 
lics we have been to, is completely true. Learning 
from them the facts of their long history of strug- 
gles to be free of restrictive and demeaning 
domination by others constituted an inspiring 
experience. 

Moreover, the fact that a significant group 
within this republic of only a little over six million 


people maintains contacts with 120 foreign coun- 
tries must be mentioned. That group is the Azer- 
baijan Society of Friendship and Cultural Rela- 
tions with Foreign Countries. In addition, the 
society keeps in touch with its own compatriots 
abroad through its biweekly, The Land of Lights, 
which is printed in the Arabic, Russian, and Latin 
alphabets. The Society is fifty years old. Impressive 
as that in itselfis, I was even more moved by some- 
thing said by the Chairman of the Society’s Pre- 
sidium. He was Nabi Khazri, a graduate of Mos- 
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A young woman pouring out 
tea, the favorite drink of the 
Azerbaijanians 
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cow’s Institute of Literature, and the author of 
more than eighty books. His works have been 
translated into several languages including Bulgar- 
ian, Spanish, and Italian. One work in particular, a 
poem titled Mother, received the State Prize of the 
U.S.S.R. From what Nabi told me it obviously is 
his favorite work. 

“I come from a village thirteen kilometers from 
Baku, and my family were Christians. My father 
died when I was six, and my mother, a carpet 
weaver, created her own designs. With no educa- 
tion she sold her carpets for small sums so that I, 
her son, could attend the institute. My prize win- 
ning poem, therefore, is my tribute to her wisdom, 
and her devotion.” 

That this man, an honored poet, has not failed to 
remember his first teacher, his mother, is in itself a 
tribute. It says much that is good about the man. It 
says the same about the environment that nour- 
ishes him and others we have been touched by here 
in Azerbayan. 
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Yerevan. The monument to 
David of Sasun, a legendary 
Armenian folk hero 





In comparison to the rest of the huge Soviet Un- 
ion, Armenia is tiny. With Yerevan as its capital, it 
is the smallest of the fifteen Soviet republics. Its 
three million inhabitants occupy territory about 
the size of Belgium. Much of Armenia is moun- 
tainous rocky land as stubborn and imperishable as 
the spirit and culture of its ancient people. What 
hospitable people they are! Even today I distinctly 
recall what the tall, soft-spoken American I had 
met in the lobby of Yerevan’s Hotel Ani told me 
upon my first trip to Armenia in 1973: “Though I 
am American-born my people are Armenian and I 
am here on a visit with relatives... If you are here 
for the first time you will be overwhelmed by the 
hospitality of my people here. It seems they can 
never do enough for you... It’s so heartfelt that I 
dread the thought of their coming to Providence, 
Rhode Island, to visit me. Never in a million years 
could I ever hope to match the kindness they 
extend me here.” 

Scarcely twelve hours passed before I was made 
to feel the truth of those words. A cold virus seized 
me and for the next three days I was visited by two 
competent female physicians. On the fourth morn- 
ing I was well enough to rejoin the group of writers 
with whom I had arrived, and together we enjoyed 
an excursion on Lake Sevan. The medical service 
cost me nothing. To a pharmacist I paid the minis- 
cule sum for the medicine prescribed by the doc- 





tors. Such was my first brief and intimate contact 
with Armenian hospitality. Others would follow 
during an extended trip to Armenia that would 
occur nine years later. 

On that second visit I was told of Armenia’s 
great age and its early troubles with hostile neigh- 
bors. My informant was Rema Svetlova, Deputy 
Chairman of the Armenian Council of Ministers. 

‘Ours is an ancient country,” she said. ‘‘Proof of 
this is on a stone we found dated 762 B. C. We 
have been invaded by Turks and Persians who 
devastated our land.” 

Rema Svetlova described herself as “can engineer 
and the Armenian daughter of the Russian revolu- 
tionary, Svetlov, who lived in Armenia”. Her 
lineage attests to the multinational composition of 
the Soviet republics. Here in Armenia as elsewhere 
in the U.S.S.R. they have learned to cling together 
as one. That was clearly shown during the Great 
Patriotic War. The German foe had hoped that in- 
ternal Soviet feuding among its many nationals 
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Armenia. A church 
overlooking Lake Sevan 
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Rema Svetlova, Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the Armenian 
SSR 





would render the U.S.S.R. too weak to defend 
itself. Ha! Were they ever in for a surprise —espe- 
cially as they neared tiny Armenia! Though they 
got as close as the foothills of the mountains of the 
Central Caucasus they never penetrated Armenia. 
Many Armenian defenders perished, as did those 
of neighboring Georgia, while protecting the 
motherland. 

Our Armenian hosts stressed that in war and in 
times of peace as well, the multinational sons and 
daughters of the Soviet motherland are indisputab- 
ly one. This spirit of unity is cultivated early in each 
person’s life. A popular saying in the U.S.S.R. goes 
thus: “Here our children are a privileged class. It 1s 
to the children that the most care and attention are 
given.” We found such to be entirely true, and par- 
ticularly so in Armenia. Two exciting centers for 
children located in Yerevan were enough to con- 
vince us. 


‘We started in 1970 as the Children’s Art Gal- 
lery with one section, showing only the art pro- 
duced by Armenian children. Ten years later we 
opened this present Museum of Children’s Art of 
Armenia with three departments, the Armenian 
Department, All-Union Department, and Interna- 
tional Department.” 

The lady’s English was perfect. Well groomed 
and attractive Gayaneh Voskerchian, a youthful 
Armenian woman, was also versatile. A teacher of 
art history, she was also responsible for the funds 
of the museum’s All-Union Department, and she 
served as English interpreter and guide. 

“The founders of the museum are husband and 
wife—Henrikh Igitian, an art critic, and Zhanna 
Akamirian, a teacher. Henrikh is_ presently Direc- 
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At the children’s art 
gallery in Yerevan 





tor-General of the Art Center for Children. Our 
gallery here is the only one of its kind in the world. 
Most of our children, and these are the teen-agers, 
are not artists, but they come to learn to appreciate 
art. The rest, those from four to sixteen, will pursue 
art careers. Their works are shown in our 
museum.” 

The exhibited works comprised the best 
children’s drawings, paintings, prints, sculptures, 
needleworks, dolls, masks, puppets, costumes and 


weaving from every continent. Ninety countries are 
represented. Still, this museum’s efforts are not 
limited to those arts and crafts. Though the gallery 
is, as of this writing, fourteen years old the Art 
Center is eight years younger. Plans for the latter 
include a film-making studio. Presently both 
Armenian and World Art History are taught with 
recordings and slide shows from which children 
learn their own folk songs, dances, myths, and 
legends along with those of other peoples. It grati- 
fied us to see and hear proof of how Armenian 
youth have been taught to appreciate the cultures 
of others. Before leaving Armenia Betty and I saw 
and heard that demonstrated 1n a very moving way. 
But I must not rush ahead of my story. 

Our second contact with a special center for 
Armenia’s children came at the Children’s Library 
of the Republic of Armenia. This unusual institu- 
tion founded in 1933 has since become a model for 
all children’s libraries in Armenia. Here in Yerevan 
its new building, opened in 1980, is affectionately 
known as the Palace of Children’s Books-—and 
with good reason. This handsome library was a gift 
from the Soviet Government to Armenia’s children 
as the world at large observed The International 
Year of the Child. And what a priceless gift it is! 
Tsogik Simonian, its Deputy Director for Scientific 
Works, graciously gave us a thorough tour of the 
building. She also referred to her own life. A 
philologist, born in Yerevan and trained at the Un- 
versity there, this vibrant unmarried woman 1s 
wholly dedicated to her chosen work. Said she: 

‘Since childhood I loved libraries, and living not 
far from here, I spent much of my free time in the 
library that was formerly on this site. Many won- 
derful employees inspired me then... After gradua- 
tion from the University I went to a distant village 
to teach. With no library, no theater there —only 
the village school—I was quite lonely. But I had 
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Tsogik Simonian, deputy 
director of a children’s 
library in Yerevan 





one pleasure—dealing with children. For three 
years I remained there. Upon returning home here 
in Yerevan I found it difficult to get the job I 
wanted.” 

Tsogik Simonian related how she taught in the 
technical school while simultaneously working 
there as its librarian. Performing both jobs was not 
easy. But through a friend she was told of a 
vacancy at the old library here, a vacancy she filled 
with swift enthusiasm. ““That was in 1969. I’ve been 
here ever since.” 

Our tour through this unusual facility revealed 
library services for youth ranging in age from kin- 


dergarten through high school. We found every- 
thing from a fanciful story hour room containing a 
royal throne for the narrator and cosy stools for 
tiny listeners to encyclopedias and similar reference 
volumes for young adults. In between was a music 
room with books, recordings, and individual 
booths with headsets designed for quiet individual 
listening. In another area was a tastefully mounted 
exhibition of illustrations for children’s books. 
There was a special room for illustrated foreign 
books in French, German, and English. Three spe- 
cial Armenian librarians, each fluent in one of 
those languages, were there to show us about. 
Light, air, and cleanliness, even to the underground 
storerooms, permeated throughout. Even now as I 
write about it I am still profoundly impressed by 
what we saw. 

I have entered many libraries in my own mate- 
rially wealthy country. To date I have yet to find 
one that measures up to the tastefully practical 
appointments of this Children’s Library of the 
Soviet Republic of Armenia. From its marble and 
carpeted parquet floors and stairs to the muted 
murals in its music room (not to mention the con- 
tents of its shelves) this can be honestly called a 
Palace of Children’s Books. As we left I recalled 
that what we had just seen was a gift to the children 
of Armenia from the government. And I thought 
this. Any government anywhere that cares this 
much for its own future (for its children are its 
future) can scarcely be planning to aggressively 
start a suicidal nuclear war. Such a course would 
make no sense whatever. And I credit the planners 
of what we saw in Armenia and elsewhere with 
having a far more profound intelligence. 

Armenians are quick to tell you that “every third 
Armenian studies.” The aforementioned Rema 
Svetlova of the Council of Ministers had offered us 
these impressive figures in 1980: 
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‘We now have over 1,500 secondary schools 
serving nearly 600,000 pupils, thirteen institutes, 
sixty-five special technical schools and more than 
100 vocational schools.” 

However it was what we saw and heard outside 
official circles that offered the most convincing 
proof of widespread study. 

One such place was the main unit of the Masis 
Shoe Factory in the city of Yerevan. More than 
half its 12,000 employees are women, many of them 
with children. For the latter, two kindergartens 
were in regular session. The chief engineer of this 
plant, Rudolf Arutunian, spoke of the opportunity 
offered adult workers: 

‘We have a school for workers who want to 
complete their schooling. Sessions run during 
mornings and afternoons and schedules are set to 
the convenience of those workers who wish to 
attend classes.” 

The afternoon we spent with Zakhar and Amalia 
Abovian just twenty kilometers outside Yerevan 
gave an even further example of the importance of 
study. Zakhar was the Chairman of the Kuibyshev 
Collective Farm. As such he was required to be an 
able farmer as well as administrator. Farm 
chairmen are elected by their peers to that respon- 
sible position. As this stocky sixty-year-old man 
explained it, study has been an essential part of his 
advancement and success. 

‘Tam a native of this village,”’ he told us, “‘born 
in 1924, and one of five children. My parents were 
peasants before the Revolution. My initial educa- 
tion was obtained at the local secondary school, 
after which I was recruited for duty at the front in 
Byelorussia in 1942. A couple of years later I lost 
my right arm there and the army released me. The 
following years I began study at the Yerevan Veter- 
inary Institute, graduating in 1950 and being sent 
to work at a neighboring collective farm. In 1951 I 
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Zakhar Abovian, 
chairman of the Kuibyshev 
Collective Farm 





was elected its Chairman. Three years later I was 
elected Chairman of this farm.” 

His wife, Amalia, attended secondary school 
before working as a tobacco-grower at this very 
farm. Twice she has been elected deputy to the 
Armenian Supreme Soviet. They have six children, 
four daughters and two sons, each having attended 
school and acquired a useful skill. Just before we 
met and dined with this couple Zakhar had been 
awarded his country’s highest honors, the Order of 


Lenin and the Order of the October Revolution. 
For those who might wonder if medals have been 
this man’s sole reward for his labor he told us this: 

‘We collective farmers do well. Each family has 
a comfortable home, and many own a car.” 

From what I saw of this family’s relaxed and 
comfortable mode of life I have no reason at all to 
doubt his word. 

‘Every third person in Armenia studies.’ That 
simple declaration recurred again and again as we 
saw additional evidence of its truth. We had surely 
seen it at work in the elementary school, the 
Children’s Library and the Pioneer Center. Yes, 
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Amalia, Zakhar’s wife, 
treated us to a delicious 
lunch made in the best 
traditions of Armenian 
national cuisine 
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and we had seen, heard, and felt the results of seri- 
ous study during our talks with officials. We came 
in contact with it in the museums. At the factories 
and on the collective farms we were made con- 
scious of the presence and use of learning facilities 
and the opportunities they offered both urban and 
rural workers. At the Yerevan State University we 
came in warm and unforgettable touch with those 
about to be graduated. Within a short time they 
would be aiding those just starting out on the road 
to learning. 

The day we spent at the University along with a 
totally unexpected invitation resulting from that 
visit still, after two years, revives exciting 
memories. Both occasions merit special mention 
here. 

We were cordially received by the University’s 
Rector, Sergei Ambartsumian and Vice Rector 
Rafael Matevosian. The former, explaining that he 
wanted at least to greet us before attending a meet- 
ing, left us in care of Rafael Matevosian. From that 
gentleman we learned that though the University 
came into being shortly after the Revolution, “‘Our 
higher education began in the fifth century when 
we liberated our alphabet.’ He gave us these 
figures on the present-day university: 

‘‘We have 9,000 students, half of them women, 
taught by a faculty of 100 full professors and 400 
assistant professors.” 

Born in Armenia in 1922, Professor Matevosian 
majored in applied mathematics and has taught at 
this university for over forty years. His wife has 
retired from electrical engineering to manage the 
affairs of their home. 

From the Vice Rector’s office we were escorted 
to a conference room where we were greeted in 
English by Professor Hasmir Tokmadzian, her 
assistant and a group of students. It took only a 
short while for us to discover the extent of these 


students’ knowledge of both their own country and 
ours. They first wanted to be sure that we were 
acquainted with their history and culture. 

‘Have you seen our historical treasures at the 
Matenadaran Museum? If not we will be pleased to 
take you there!” 

‘As an artist, are you familiar with the paintings 
of Martiros Sarian?” 

We assured them that we were scheduled to visit 
the former and had long since been aware of Sar- 
ian’s talent and contribution to modern Armenian 
painting. That we had also visited his local museum 
home obviously pleased them. The direction of 
their questions and comments shifted. 

‘(Do Americans admire the writings of William 
Saroyan as much as we do?” 

‘Are you personally acquainted with James 
Baldwin?” 

“We are quite fond of the writings of Mark 
Twain. Do Americans admire him, too? We love 
Huckleberry Finn.” 

‘‘Please tell us something of your own personal 
struggles to overcome race prejudice in America.” 

‘‘Are the American people in general as opposed 
to nuclear warfare as we are?” 

Such was a mere sampling of what transpired 
among us that day. Just before we left them, Rory 
Allerdice, the young Scotsman and a teacher of 
English at the University, suggested that the group 
would like to have us join them at an informal 
party a few nights later. We did, and the event was 
an evening to remember. A sensitive and intelligent 
young teacher, Rory was determined to learn as 
much as he could, first hand, of contemporary 
Soviet Armenia’s life. It was obvious that he was 
liked by his students with whom he worked. 
Though he lived in a flat rather distant from the 
University his groups along with others we hadn’t 
met gathered promptly. 
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The beautiful young women cooked and brought 
the food, prepared Armenian style. Because we 
were their honored guests English was the sole lan- 
guage spoken that evening, though each of them 
was tri-lingual. Their apologies that beef and butter 
were not as plentiful as they would have liked were 
totally unnecessary. Indeed, we never noticed it. 
Betty and I, as Black Americans who have strug- 
gled to learn and to rise above racism at home, 
were quite used to such shortages— and more. That 
we shared much in common with these young peo- 
ple and their forebears is well known to any serious 
student of history. There was no doubt that these 
students, too, were well acquainted with that fact 
when they began to sing. Their first song was an 
old American slave spiritual, Oh, Freedom, fol- 
lowed by an Armenian folk song of triumph over 
oppression. 

Betty and I still clearly recall the events of that 
evening. They were totally inspiring. 

It was coming upon me again just as it had dur- 
ing my first trip to Armenia eleven years earlier. 
The virus of a common cold seized me and was not 
about to let go. I felt miserable. I knew then, as well 
as I know now, that its happening again in Yerevan 
was pure coincidence. The cold virus lurking in 
Armenia had not been lying in wait just for me. It 
thrived there just as elsewhere on earth and it 
would catch up with any susceptible to its attack. I 
was again one of the susceptible. 

Without delay and without charge I was given 
the same loving medical care as before. And some- 
how this bout did not seem so irritating. Perhaps 
that was because I had been so emotionally stimu- 
lated by the various good influences to which we 
had been exposed while in Armenia. Then also on 
this trip I was aided and comforted by Betty, my 
constant partner and dependable helpmate. 
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My first view of Latvia convinced me that I 
would have to have a second, and I did. Latvia is a 
lovely republic on the Baltic Sea with a multina- 
tional population of two-and-one-half million. 
Located northwest of Moscow, it is sandwiched 
between Lithuania to the south and Estonia to the 
north. Riga is the capital. One may reach Riga 
from Moscow in several ways but the comfortable 
all-night train is the route I took on both occasions. 

At Riga’s railroad terminal I was met and driven 
over a smooth highway to the seaside resort town 
of Dubulty. There for twenty-five days I was a 
guest, along with Soviet writers from various 
republics, at the comfortable House for Writers’ 
Creative Work. There I was free to write and rest 
or do just as I pleased. On both occasions I chose 
to mix work with relaxation. 

Like other peoples of the world’s small nations 
those of Latvia have had a long history of oppres- 
sion by larger and more aggressive neighbors. 
There was the early despotic rule of German Catho- 
lic feudal lords, relieved by the Russian victory in 
the Northern War. There was the more benign rule 
of Peter the Great. And there was the development 
among Latvians themselves of revolutionary 
groups. But the occupation of Latvia in 1918 by the 





German troops of the Kaiser prevented any Lat- : 
vian surge toward revolutionary liberation. Ger- Latvia 
man fascism under Hitler only intensified Latvian 
grief and suffering. Along with their other Soviet 
compatriots Latvians fought fiercely. Still many 
died. The atrocities committed at the infamous 
Salaspils concentration camp will never be for- 
gotten by the Latvian people. My own visit to that 
site of torture and slaughter is one I shall never 
forget. 
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The monument to the 
victims of fascism at the 
Salaspils concentration 
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I had no idea where we were when our driver 
eased the car to a stop and motioned that we would 
enter what appeared to be a park. I knew only that 
I was dead tired and wanted to remain in the car. 

‘We'll be here for just a short time, Elton. This 
place is very important to our hosts. We cannot 
hurt their feelings by not going in.”’ Frieda was, as 
usual, irresistably persuasive, and as their guest I 
knew it would be churlish to protest further. We 
entered through the gate and though many visitors 
were inside all was quiet. There also stood brood- 
ing stone figures. I listened with scores of other 
silent visitors to the only audible sound. It was a 
deep and rhythmic pounding suggesting the unified 
heartbeat of 100,000 adults and children who, 
deprived of life, still refuse to die. It roused in me 
feelings of despair dominated by hope-of defeat 
overshadowed by sublime victory. Without that 
upbeat element I doubt that even now I could bring 
myself to comment upon it at all. 

That those living in the area who recall the hor- 
ror of Salaspils have managed to retain their sanity 
is a tribute to great moral fortitude. And it 
occurred to me on both visits to Riga that many 
might well have been fortified by their religious 
faith and the comfort it afforded in their times of 
trial. There in Riga I was again made conscious of 
the Soviet tolerance of the church and of those who 
desire to believe and to worship according to their 
beliefs. As Freida and I later strolled near an im- 
posing old church we distinctly heard choral voices 
inside. We stopped momentarily before the door 
and as Freida softly opened it the sounds of sacred 
music swelled. For a few moments we paused to 
look and listen. Inside the figures of worshippers 
were silhouetted against warm candlelight. Their 
singing, though fraught with feeling, was calm and 
controlled. Freida quietly closed the door and we 
continued on our way. 


On another day a request came for me to meet 
with a select group of citizens in Dubulty and speak 
with them about how average Americans think and 
feel about the Soviet Union in general and the Bal- 
tic republics in particular. It gave me no pleasure to 
tell the ninety or so assembled that the average 
American knows little or nothing that is positive 
about the U.S.S.R. As to the Baltic republics, the 
reports most frequently heard and believed in 
America are far from optimistic. Most Americans, 
I had to admit, were quite certain that the peoples 
of the Baltic republics are the unhappy victims of 
“Soviet totalitarianism’’, rather than the benefi- 
ciaries of Soviet socialism. Strangely, my report did 
not seem to surprise them. On the other hand it did 
give them pleasure to know that there are writers 
and scholars who never cease in their efforts to 
bring enlightenment to as many as they can reach. 

Though I was the lone foreign resident at this 
Latvian Writers’ House, in no way did I ever feel 
alone or out of place. Of course, each of us had his 
own living quarters. Mine consisted of a bedroom, 
bath and living room—the latter with a writer’s 
desk. I also had a refrigerator, television set and an 
electric heater. Each day fresh bottled milk was 
brought to me and since this was dairy land the 
milk was heavy with cream. Except in cases where 
those unable to get to the dining area were served 
in their own rooms, we all ate in the two dining 
rooms. Moreover each was assigned to a table for 
the duration of his stay, though even that was not 
ironclad and inflexible. I was quite happy with the 
arrangement made for me. 

Five of us shared our table, Lev Levin, Zidra 
Tubelskaya, Freida Lurie, Alexander Chakovsky, 
and I. Freida, my interpreter, was also my close 
friend and advisor. Only I was non-Russian speak- 
ing while each of them except Lev spoke fluent 
English. All worked in the literary field. Alex 
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Chakovsky, a fine writer, was editor-in-chief of the 
eminent Soviet publication, Literary Gazette. 
Freida, Alex, and Zidra had far more than casual 
knowledge of the U.S.A., each having visited or 
resided in my country in an official capacity. 

“How well I recall being interviewed by Mike 
Wallace while in your country.’ That was Alex 
Chakovsky reminiscing. At another interval it was 
Freida Lurie: 

“Of all the writers I’ve escorted about here in the 
Soviet Union I found John Cheever the most gen- 
tle—the most considerate... Saroyan? Ha ha! Sar- 
oyan pretended to be hard. But he was really a 
warm and cordial man, once you penetrated his 
Shell.” 

And from Zidra: ““When you return to New 
York do give my love to Paul Robeson Jr. We 
attended school together in Moscow. Just tell him 
‘ZuZu remembers him fondly.” 

For me at least our daily contact was always 
stimulating. Because I am naturally gregarious I 
found it easy to meet and form pleasant associa- 
tions with others too. Raisa Oblanskaya, an Eng- 
lish-speaking translator and Moscow neighbor of 
Freida, was one. Most unforgettable were the cou- 
ple from Turkmenia, Oktem and Gulchehra 
Eminov. It was Oktem who, learning that I had 
been in his republic, introduced me to the Tajik 
writer, Satym Ulug-Zadeh who was also vacation- 
ing at Dubulty. From Satym I obtained a splendid 
autobiographical statement that I used in Hashar. 
Because all of the aforementioned persons along 


_ with the writers’ house staff at Jurmala made my 


initial stay so productively pleasant I was elated 
when, four years later, I was invited to return. 

Now it was early spring 1982. Betty was with me, 
and our companion interpreter was able Zinaida 
Slavina. A native and resident of Siberia, Zina, also 
an excellent Russian-English interpreter and trans- 





lator, was by temperament and experience the ideal 
person for us. Though she understood my desire to 
accomplish as much writing as possible we under- 
stood her wish to have us see the area and meet its 
people. So we compromised. Zina and Betty went 
out frequently together while I wrote. Then the 
three of us made ourselves available to reporters, 
town officials, and citizens at large. We visited the 
Latvian Writers’ Union in Riga, appeared on a 
thirty-minute TV talk show, and dined at the stu- 
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Zina Slavina, our friend and 
guide in Latvia 
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Sea-gulls circling over 
fishing vessels 


dio home of Djemma Skuline and Ojyars Abols. 
Both she and he are excellent painters, as is their 
thirty-year-old son who designs posters. 

One morning Zina’s excitement was especially 
high. 

‘Elton, you recall Edith Zwigzne, I’m sure. Well, 
she’d like to have us accompany her to the place 
where fish is smoked and packed for shipment. I 
think you will be interested in seeing this.” 

I was indeed. Edith Zwigzne, a prominent politi- 
cal figure and wife of a physician had easy access to 
any place in town. It was Edith who had previously 
arranged my meeting with citizens at Dubulty’s 
City Hall. How good indeed it was to chat with her 
again as her driver took us from town to the site of 
the fish-smoking plant close to the sea. 





The pungent scent of chips from the alder tree 
mingled with a blue haze greeted us as we neared 
the pits over which many racks of fresh perch were 
suspended. Forty-five minutes of steady heat and 
smoke were all that were required to transform sil- 
very raw fish into golden aromatic succulence. My 
silent prayer that we might taste at least one mouth- 
ful was not in vain. At a nearby specialty restaurant 
to which we were invited guests freshly smoked 
perch were served as appetizers. They were simply 
heavenly! 

“We recently had a group of American business 
people here as our guests who ate our fish whole- 
heads and all\” 

Our dinner host laughed heartily as he recalled 
the incident. My first mouthful made me under- 
stand why. So delicious were the fish soup, perch, 
and roasted chicken that I asked to meet the cook 
so that I could congratulate him. Meanwhile our 
host wistfully offered this sage opinion: 

“As you can see from what we showed you, a 
newer and larger facility for smoking fish is under 
construction. It is said that this will be an improve- 
ment ... but nobody believes it will be so.” 

I, too, wondered if a faster ‘“‘assembly-line”’ 
mode of preparation could ever begin to match 
what we had just enjoyed. I, for one, would have to 
be shown. 

It was summer when I first saw Latvia and the 
days were long. One evening after supper I 
returned to my room to write. Supper was served at 
seven o’clock. After working for what seemed 
scarcely more than an hour I looked out over the 
Baltic Sea. The sun, still fairly high, was bright and 
its rays coming through the window spread a com- 
fortable warmth through my room. I glanced at my 
watch. To my astonishment it was nearing eleven 
o’clock at night! Suddenly I recalled that as a child 
I had read of “The Land of the Midnight Sun’’. 
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Fishing is a key industry in 
Latvia 


Knowing then only the small boy’s world of my 
limited experience, I believed that such a place was 
nothing more than a make-believe Shangri-la 
where a little boy’s day of fun never ended. But the 


sun I saw that night in the Latvian sky was quite 
real indeed. So also were two manifestations I wit- 
nessed four years later in the same Soviet republic. 
The first ushered in the month of May, and Zina’s 
high spirits were evident as she spoke about the 
occasion. 

‘This should be quite a colorful celebration — not 
huge of course since Dubulty is not as large as 
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The staff of the guest house 
of the Writers’ Union are 
making preparations for a 
May Day demonstration in 
Jurmala 
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Riga—but exciting just the same. Good viewing 
places are being held for us out at the square close 
to the Writers’ House. The three of us, Betty, you 
and I can walk there in five minutes.” 

Zina was anxious that we see the parade of local 
workers. On the first day of May working people 
the world over follow the custom of peacefully pro- 
claiming their relationships to the jobs they do. 
Though the custom originated in the U.S.A. during 
the last century as a protest against workers’ 
exploitation, its observance is far more prevalent 
and enthusiastic in socialist countries. Even as we 
stepped outside the lobby of the Writers’ House its 
own workers had gathered, with their banners, for 
the short march to the town square. The day was 
clear and the air brisk. As we reached the square 
Zina led us through the crowd to an excellent place 
of vantage where we were warmly welcomed by 
those around us. Without exception, ‘everyone’s 
mood was festive. 

For well over two hours we watched as local peo- 
ple, schoolchildren, and workers at all levels in 
every field passed by. We expressed to Zina our 
surprise at the length of the parade. 

‘Well, you see, these people come not only from 
Dubulty but also from neighboring villages that are 
smaller than Dubulty.”’ 

She paused for an instant and her voice assumed 
a tone of excitement: ““Look! Here come workers 
from the residence we are living in! See? There’s 
the Director —and, yes, they are all there, all right. 
Let’s wave to them!” 

The latter, recognizing us, waved in return. 
Maids along with kitchen and dining room workers 
marched arm-in-arm with the medical staff and 
clerical workers. Each marcher, like all of us who 
were spectators, wore a sprig of seasonal greenery. 
And the various brass bands continuously filled the 
c: sp air with rhythmic melodies. How quickly the 





morning sped by. On this very day and in different 
time zones similar and even larger manifestations 
were taking place. Those in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad would go on for the better part of the day. 
They would also take place in the Central Asian 
and Transcaucasian Republics. The Soviet people, 
wherever they happened to be living would be cele- 
brating as members of one international family of 
workers. 

Exactly eight days later they would march again 
in observance of victory over the Nazi foe of the 
1945. Betty and I whose nation also fought the 
same enemy, were with our Latvian friends in 
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Dubulty. The mood was somber. There were no 
flying banners, no brass bands, no smiles. This was 
a solemn, silent march to the gravesites of those 
who never made it back alive from the fighting 
front. The quiet marching of their heirs here in 
Dubulty and elsewhere in the vast Soviet Union 
was their way of declaring this one unified truth: 
We know and can never forget the obscene horror of 
war. And we take this way of declaring, as one uni- 
fied nation, that we want no more of it. 

That, along with the fresh aroma of spring and 
the near-midnight sun of summer symbolize the 
Latvia I recall so vividly and so fondly. This lovely 
Republic, along with the others I have described in 
the foregoing pages, form a truly friendly family of 
nations. 


AFTERWORD 


I set aside the last page of my memoirs and go 
outside for a walk. I am surrounded by Americans 
rushing about their own business. Young and old, 
men and women, Whites, Blacks and Latin Ameri- 
cans-—a total representation of the great American 
people, of whom I am a part. 

And they are a great people. Americans work 
hard and play hard; they have presented the world 
with many great public figures, writers, architects 
and scholars. Americans also did their part to rid 
the world of the brown-shirted locusts of German 
fascism. | 

What is happening to us today? Why is our life 
on the planet Earth becoming more and more inse- 
cure? We build mountains of weapons, we demon- 
strate to ourselves and the whole world the might 
of our military muscle, and yet, even in the face of 
all this our life is becoming more and more 
frightening. 

Over 40 years have passed since the end of World 
War II, but in that time our consciousness and 
politics have changed radically. The Soviet Union 
once considered an ally, is now regarded as our 
Number One enemy. After our mutual fight 
against fascism, after friendly smiles and embraces 
on the Elbe, the Cold War, suspicion and hostility 
quickly built up a wall between our peoples. We 
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drew further and further away from each other, but 
in the end we have found ourselves on the edge of 
one and the same thermonuclear precipice. 

What can be done? Is there really no way out of 
the blind-alley into which we have driven our- 
selves? Is Judgement Day so near? I am deeply 
convinced that this is not so, that mankind can 
somehow find a way to break through the impasse 
we have reached. Fear and mistrust are born of 
ignorance, and this means that in order to make 
them disappear we must try to learn more about 
each other. 

Once again the faces of the friends I made in the 
far-off Soviet Union appear before me, their 
voices, their laughter. Can I really believe that they 
are my enemies, the enemies of my family and of all 
my compatriots? 

The government of any country preparing for 
aggression is compelled to somehow prepare its 
people for such actions, must make the idea of the 
possibility of war readily acceptable to its millions 
of citizens, convince them of its inevitability. This 
is done by stirring up the people’s aggressiveness, 
by poisoning their minds with false patriotism 
and chauvinism through the means of the mass 
media. 

In the Soviet Union, I didn’t see the slightest 
trace of this type of mental manipulation. On the 
contrary, the Soviet people clearly understand that 
there can be no victor in the case of a third world 
war. Even today, many of the people in the USSR 
remember the suffering and sorrow they lived 
through during World War II, the deaths of their 
loved ones. It is precisely for this reason that they 
want their children and their children’s children to 
live in a world of peace. The Soviet people bear no 
animosity toward Americans, and even more im- 
portantly, the mass media make no attempt to cul- 
tivate such an attitude. 


I, as an American, am sorry that the initiative to 
search out ways for peace does not come from us. 
But I am gratified to know that nevertheless the 
search for these ways is being made, that the Soviet 
Government is taking a realistic position and not 
one of a stubborn rattling of sabres. And this isn’t 
merely a lot of talk. As I write these lines, silence 
has reigned at Soviet nuclear-test sites for more 
than a year, and Soviet leaders are presenting one 
constructive arms _ reduction proposal after 
another. These proposals are founded on an idea 
which is coveted and understood by millions of 
people around the world: there is only one road to 
security—and that is to destroy all armaments 
which now exist and prevent their replacement by 
new ones. 

And what about our government? Does it want 
peace? Of course it does, for not one person in his 
right mind could wish for the suicide of a nuclear 
war. And have they made any kinds of proposals 
for the achievement of peace? Once again I must 
reply in the affirmative. They have proposed, for 
example, the Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI). Is 
this initiative, which they call a defense initiative, 
acceptable to the Russians? No. And why not? 
Perhaps the Russians don’t want us to be in a posi- 
tion to defend ourselves from their attacks? No. 
The Strategic Defense Initiative proposes the crea- 
tion in outer space of a system that would shield 
against Russian nuclear ballistic missiles, whereas 
the Russians propose to destroy these missiles alto- 
gether, to destroy all of them, theirs and ours, by 
concluding an agreement to this effect. And such 
an agreement must be concluded now while these 
missiles are still on earth and not launched into 
space. Why do the Russians propose such an agree- 
ment? Apparently because the Russians proceed 
from the belief that new, modern war technologies 
are incapable of ensuring mankind’s security. The 
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Soviet Union believes that the nuclear age calls for 
a new way of political thinking, that the saying ‘“‘He 
who desires peace must be prepared for war’’ has 
long become obsolete. 

I truly hope and believe that the silence on Soviet 
testing sites will be joined by the silence of ours 
here in America. This would be a real step forward 
in the attainment of a world without nuclear weap- 
ons. I truly hope that an all-embracing system of 
international peace ensuring equal security for all 
countries can be created. I can only believe that 
man’s common sense will triumph over nuclear in- 
sanity. I hope and I believe. 
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